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British Economic Controls Tightened 


W hat is Britain doing to meet labor requirements in vital defense 


industries . 


changes have been made in food controls? 


Competition for Labor 


The competing demands of industry 
and the armed forces for manpower have 
been the subject of considerable discus- 
sion. The whole question was brought 
into prominence by the findings of the 
Beveridge Committee, with its demands 
for more skilled men for the forces. 
Many, seeing the output of food, the pro- 
duction of coal, and the manufacture of 
armaments already held back by short- 
age of labor, protested that the Army was 
over mobilized, and that for the present 
the claims of industry must come first. 

Prime Minister Churchill agreed in 
principle with the Committee and said: 
“As our Army must necessarily be small 
compared with European standards, it is 
all the more necessary that it should be 
highly mechanized and armored. For 
this purpose a Steady flow of skilled 
tradesmen and technicians will be re- 
quired * * *.” It therefore appears 
certain that the Army will get its skilled 
men, and that industry will have to rely 
on a further comb-out of nonessential in- 
dustry for the extra manpower it wants. 

For this purpose it was recently an- 
nounced from the North-Western Re- 
gion that 13,000 women between 20 and 
25 years of age are to be moved from 
clothing factories to munitions work. 
An agreement was reached in the same 
region whereby each firm in the boot 
and shoe trade is to release 12'2 percent 
of its workers for war production. The 
drive to recruit women for industry and 
the forces is gaining force slowly. 
Through the machinery of the Registra- 
tion for Employment Order, all young 
women between the ages of 20 and 25, 
inclusive, are being withdrawn from the 
retail trade (other than food). 


The Minister of Supply has taken steps 
to hasten the dilution of labor by the 
formation of National Industrial Mobile 
squads of skilled engineers. Their pur- 
pose is to get production at Britain’s new 
war factories under way in the shortest 
possible time by the loan of highly 
skilled key men for periods of about 1 
month. Each squad consists of about 
50 men, expert craftsmen, who have vol- 
unteered to leave their homes and be 
rushed from one point to another any- 
where in the country. Transported to 
the selected center, they pave the way 
for the introduction of semi-skilled and 
female labor, and when their job of 





CIVILIAN DEFENSE WEEK 
(November 11-16, 1941) 





A PROCLAMATION 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby desig- 
nate the period commencing on 
Armistice Day, Tuesday, November 
11, 1941, and continuing through 
Sunday, November 16, as a time for 
all persons throughout the Nation 
to give thought to their duties and 
responsibilities in the defense of 
this country, and to become better 
informed of the many vital phases 
of the civilian-defense program 
and of the opportunities which it 
offers for the participation of every 
individual American in the defense 
of our priceless heritage; and I 
request the Governors of the sev- 
eral States, Territories, and posses- 
sions of the United States to issue 
similar proclamations. 
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training and stepping-up production is 
done the process is repeated at another 
new factory. 


Concentration of Industry 


According to current press releases, the 
program of concentration of industry as 
originally framed has now been virtually 
completed, except for the woolen indus- 
try. If further important results are ob- 
tained from this policy it can only be 
through extension of the scope of the 
existing Limitation of Supplies Order. 
In the cotton spinning and weaving and 
rayon manufacture industries concentra- 
tion has been completed. It is nearing 
completion in the boot and shoe, sheet 
steel, and in the paper box and carton 
industry, and is under way in the bed- 
ding, iron and steel, bicycle, and china 
clay industries. Progress in the face of 


. . How are prices being controlled ... What 


technical difficulties is being made in the 
woolen and paper industries, and wood- 
working may soon be brought into the 
scheme. It is stated that already 145,000 
workers have been released by the con- 
centration scheme, and that 45,000,000 
square feet of factory floor space has been 
freed. 


Prices 


The principle has been established that 
the Goods and Services (Price Control) 
Act will in fact as well as in theory be 
used to control the price of services. 
The Central Price Regulation Committee, 
on hearing that the London laundries in- 
tended to increase their price a further 
1d. in the shelling, making a total increase 
of 4d. in the shilling since the beginning 
of war, approached the Board of Trade, 
which has made an order declaring 
charges on September 1 to be maximum 
charges. The Price Regulation Commit- 
tee for the North Midland Region has 
also issued a warning to proprietors of 
hotels, boarding houses, and similar 
establishments that a number of com- 
plaints of excessive charges have been 
made, and that if they continue the Price 
Control Act may be invoked against 
them. 


The Board of Trade, in consultation 
with the Central Price Regulation Com- 
mittee, has now fixed maximum prices 
and margins for certain kinds of gar- 
ments made from cloth supplied under 
the special “utility” quota. The first 
schedules, for men’s and boys’ outer gar- 
ments, for hosiery, for women’s and chil- 
dren’s knitted underwear, and for wom- 
en’s general utility underwear and night- 
wear, are to be followed shortly by others. 
The garments cOncerned must be made 
from the cloths specified in the Limita- 
tion of Supplies (Cloth and Apparel) Or- 
der and must bear the Board of Trade 
mark. In this way it is hoped to ensure 
an adequate supply of cheap clothing, 
though it is emphasized that production 
of these goods is Only just beginning and 
they cannot possibly be ready for some 
time. 


Shrinkage in Retail Sales 


Clothes rationing first influenced retail 
sales figures for the month of August, 
which showed an over-all shrinkage of 


(Continued on p. 14) 
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VOLATILE BREW OF COOPERA- 
TION OR COMPETITION 


When the representatives of 14 Latin 
American governments gathered in 
Washington for the purpose of solving, 
by unselfish cooperation, a potential 
crisis in the marketing of America’s 
surplus coffee, and signed, on November 
28, 1940, an agreement, limiting each 
other to export quotas both to the United 
States and to other coffee-consuming 
countries, we had in this Hemisphere 
accomplished, at least, an act of inter- 
American coordination which for its in- 
auguration had required 129 years of 
experience and oratory. 

In 1812 Simon Bolivar, victorious over 
the Spaniards, stated that on the con- 
tinent of South America there would be 
henceforth no room for further coloniza- 


- 





Tomorrow’s breakfast drink. 
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By WitiraM LaVarre, Department of Commerce ) 
What recent dramatic measures affecting coffee marketing are 
helping powerfully to weld hemispheric solidarity . . . What 
concrete benefits are springing from “coffee cooperation” 
What percentage of U.S. coffee purchases are produced in Latin 


America? 


tion by any European power, and called 
together an early inter-American con- 
gress for the purpose of making an 
agreement which, by cooperation and 
sacrifice, might bind the problems of the 
various young American nations into a 
“federation” of independent American 
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republics. For 129 years there have been 
many attempts to secure, at one sitting, 
a realistic agreement whereunder many 
American governments would agree upon 
and actually make whatever individual 
sacrifices might be required in order that 
the general prosperity and safety of the 


Peru’s new Trans-Andean highway links the restaffed coffee 
colony with civilization. 
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American Hemisphere might be secured; 
put for 129 years, as a result of antago- 
nisms and nationalistic competition, this 
inter-American coordination had never 
peen politically or economically possible. 


Washington Coffee Conference 


At the Washington meeting of Novem- 
per 28, 1940, there were the delegates of 
the governments of Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Venezuela, and the United States 
of America. These governments, pro- 
ducers and consumers of the Western 
Hemisphere’s coffee and among them- 
selves highly competitive for whatever 
markets had previously existed, stated 
that in view of the critical situation in 
the international trade in coffee, endan- 
gering the economic safety of the entire 
Western Hemisphere, some _ sort of 
orderly marketing of coffee was urgent. 
Under the agreement, supply and de- 
mand, sellers and buyers, would agree to 
limit possible competition for the com- 
mon inter-American good. 

For this purpose the coffee market of 
the United States of America, which had 
been increasingly fought over by the 
various neighbors to the south, had been 
analyzed in minute detail and quotas 
had been recommended for the exporta- 
tion of coffee from the other American 


In the bag. 
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nations which might participate in an 
inter-American coffee agreement. The 
basis of the quota system would be that, 
although a major producer was able to 
flood cheaper coffee at the expense of a 
smaller neighbor, the major producer 
would combine its resources and ability 
into a cooperative supply, limited by 
quotas, for the common welfare. 

These quotas would apply to all coffee 
exports shipped to the world’s biggest 
coffee market, the United States, and 
also to coffee markets outside of. the 
United States. After detailed review of 
coffee statistics, it was proposed that 
each of the coffee producing countries of 
Latin America limit its exports experi- 
mentally for a period of 1 year as 
follows: 





Annual Annual quota 


ery bee of} bags of 132 
aictaiianinildiien’ , | 182 pounds | pounds each, to 
Producing country | each, to the Pall markets 
United | outside of the 
States | United States 
Brazil 9, 300, 000 7, 813, 000 
Colombia 3, 150, 000 | 1, 079, 000 
Costa Rica 200, 000 242, 000 
Cuba y a 80, 000 62, 000 
Dominican Republic 120, 000 138, 000 
Ecuador 150, 000 89, 000 
El Salvador 600, 000 527, 000 
Guatemala ‘ 535, 000 | 312, 000 
Haiti : 275, 000 | 327, 000 
Honduras A 20, 000 | 21, 000 
Mexico_-. 475, 000 | 239, 000 
Nicaragua ~ 195, 000 | 114, 000 
Peru ‘ 25, 000 | 43, 000 
Venezuela 420, 000 606, 000 
Total 15, 545, 000 | 11, 612, 000 
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Fourteen American republics, in other 
words, proposed to curtail dangerous 
trade competition in order to produce, by 
cooperation, a fairer price for all exported 
coffee, without disturbance of the peo- 
ple who make up the world’s greatest 
market for coffee. The United States 
normally buys 98 percent of all its coffee 
from Latin America. The people of the 
United States drink more coffee than all 
the people of Europe. Brazil exports 
more coffee than all other coffee pro- 
ducers combined. Brazil, also, can pro- 
duce more coffee in 1 year than is con- 
sumed by the entire world in 14 months. 


In a scramble, a coffee war, for the one 
existing free market for coffee, the little 
nations of America could have had their 
national stability wrecked by Brazil— 
had the Government of Brazil been less 
well guided. In such a potential war 
over coffee, also, the United States could 
have sat back, waited for the catastro- 
phes, and bought up coffee for whatever 
it was willing to offer. 


Had the Nazi high command been sit- 
ting in the seat of such potential eco- 
nomic power over the fortunes and 
destinies of 13 smaller nations, what 
chance would any of them have had to 
get out of totalitarian clutches? We 
know what chance they would have stood 
because in 1939 we saw what the Nazis 
did to Brazil’s international coffee mar- 
ket: Germany bought up surplus ton- 
nage of Brazil’s coffee production, 


Picking coffee. 
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through aski-mark barter-promises for 
Nazi merchandise, and immediately, be- 
fore filling Brazil’s orders, dumped Bra- 
zilian coffee on world markets at such 
cheap prices that Brazil was left holding 
a still greater unmarketable surplus. 


Colombian Production and Prices 














[Manizales] 
Year Exports Price per 
: ihe rs pound 
Bags 
EE eee 1, 887, 000 15. 55 
SE Se See 1, 453, 000 17. 42 
Ee EE EEE 1, 680, 000 18. 76 
Se 1, 868, 000 25. 50 
ES 1, 680, 000 27. 95 
i SS 2, 064, 000 28. 54 
_ AR ESS 1, 908, 000 | 25. 08 
aan dahil ini carrnl 2, 000, 002 | 27. 26 
| Ra LO ee 2, 360, 000 | 22. 81 
ES ST ae Comets 2, 683, 000 | 17. 24 
CRED RES Tae 2, 461, 000 15. 55 
RLS Sa 2, 708, 000 | 11. 35 
EE ee ee 2, 721, 000 | 10. 46 
TN i ail 2, 430, 000 | 13. 70 
LE NSSAIREER AR gh BORE TEES 2, 804, 000 | 10. 26 
hs bala~ wong botinnend 2, 610, 000 11. 26 
Re ae eS ae, 3, 240, 000 | 11. 60 
ee SET | 3, 431, 000 | 10. 97 
RSS TE Ce } 3, 198, 000 | 11. 66 
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Purpose of Quotas 


Coffee merchants of North America, 
through private buying strategies, might 
have taken profitable advantage of Latin 
America’s liability and bought up Central 
and South America’s 1940 and 1941 coffee 
crops at robber prices. But the coffee 
merchants of the United States, far- 
sightedly, and believing that in complete 
producer-seller cooperation there could 
be found the only just and safe strength, 
were eager to join any fair experimental 
agreement for stabilizing the precariously 
competitive commerce. 

Thus at this historic meeting in Wash- 
ington, 11 months ago, were lined up the 
delegates of America’s coffee-producing 
nations, representing the planters, har- 
vesters, and distributors of 13 different 
nations. The delegates of the United 
States represented the consuming inter- 
ests of 130,000,000 people and hundreds 
of thousands of coffee merchants. 

The Latin Americans agreed to limit 
coffee exports to cooperative quotas. 
The Government of the United States 


agreed to limit its total imports for con-— 


sumption by definite import quotas. 
Further, the United States agreed to 
allot a 355,000-bag quota to all pro- 
ducers who were not cooperating neigh- 
bors of the American Hemisphere, 
reserving 98 percent of our national 
market for the security of our Hemi- 
sphere producers. To the coffee pro- 
ducers of Mexico, Central, Caribbean, 
and South America we allotted our major 
buyer’s quota, 15,545,000 bags of green 
coffee. 

An important paragraph of this ardee- 
ment stated that it should be ratified or 
approved by each of the signatory gov- 
ernments in accordance with its national 
legal requirements and should come into 
force when the instruments of ratifica- 
tion or approval of all the signatory 
governments had been deposited with 
the Pan American Union. 
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If, however, within 90 days from the 
date of the delegates’ signatures the in- 
strument of ratification or approval of 
all the signatory governments had not 
been deposited, the governments which 
had deposited their instruments of rati- 
fication or approval might bring the 
agreement into force among themselves 
by means of a protocol deposited with 
the Pan American Union, and forthwith 
operate together for the purpose of co- 
operation despite the refusal to cooperate 
of any other nation. Any of the par- 
ticipating governments might withdraw 
from the agreement after prior notifica- 
tion of 1 year to the Pan American 
Union. 


The delegates of these 14 nations had, 
of course, in front of them last Novem- 
ber the detailed history of coffee. It was 
a history full of complications, crises, 
and financial losses, through increasing 
overproduction and competition. At the 
top of the list of world coffee producers 
stood Brazil with a coffee export total- 
ing, in 1939, 16,499,000 bags, and at the 
bottom stood little Honduras with only 
32,000 bags for export. 


Coffee History 


Those who had looked back far enough 
into coffee’s history knew also that, since 
its discovery in the fifteenth century by 
an Arabian goat herder who noticed the 
effect which this plant’s berries had on 
his goats, coffee has caused economic 
disturbances in each country which 
mothered it, all the way from Arabia 
through Egypt, through Turkey, through 
Java, the Netherlands Indies, the West 
Indies, and finally throughout Latin 
America. 


The Turks introduced coffee to Europe 
in 1683, having left some bags in an 
abandoned encampment during the siege 
of Vienna. Europeans began cultivat- 
ing the berries of this new beverage on 
their Java plantations but switched in 
the early part of the nineteenth century 
to their colonial plantations in the 
Caribbean. It was not until 1760 that 
Brazil began the cultivation of coffee 
and it required 100 years for it to obtain 
the value, as an export, that warranted 
the establishment of a New York Coffee 
Exchange. 


Coffee, unlike rubber, was not a native 
plant in Brazil but arrived there from 
the Netherlands Indies by way of Am- 
sterdam’s botanical gardens, from which 
seedlings had been sent to the colony 
of Netherlands Guiana on the northern 
coast of South America. Subsequently, 
seedling were taken by Brazilian plant- 
ers first to Para at the mouth of the 
Amazon and thence southward to Rio 
de Janeiro. In the nineteenth century 
Brazil’s booming prosperity was based 
on the rapid growth of its coffee indus- 
try, but as Brazil’s production has 
increased there have been continued pe- 
riods of economic problems and compli- 
cations. Up to 1830 coffee represented 
only 18 percent of Brazilian export vol- 
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ume, but in 1933 it had increased untjj 
it represented 73 percent of total exports. 

In an effort to sustain its coffee prices 
Brazil in 1908 had first borrowed £15. 
000,000 sterling from England to keep up 
prices until 1913, and then again in 1913, 
by a loan of £7,500,000 sterling, attempteg 
to sustain prices, in the face of increas. 
ing production until 1914 when a new 
coffee loan of £4,200,000 sterling was ob- 
tained from England. 

In 1918, however, Brazil experienced 
frost which killed off a great number of 
its coffee trees, and therewith prices tem. 
porarily rose to new levels of profit. Be. 
cause of these suddenly increased profits, 
other countries with suitable soil and 
climate in Central and South America 
began to plant coffee and seek a share in 
the world’s markets. The world has ip. 
creased its annual consumption of cof- 
fee in the last 20 years by over 8,000,000 
bags, but of this increase Brazil has ob- 
tained 35 percent, while its new produc. 
ing competitors in Central and South 
America produce the rest. 

In 1930, with the race for inter-Amer- 
ican production still competitively ac- 
cumulating surpluses, Brazil had 12. 
000,000 bags of coffee on its hand, 
unexportable—7,000,000 bags more than 
the entire European market consumed in 
a year. The surplus had to be destroyed, 
Brazil again obtained a loan—of $100,- 
000,000—secured by warehouse receipts 
which were to be serviced by a tax of 72 
cents a bag on its coffee exports. 

The various States of Brazil not having 
cooperated successfully, the Federal Goy- 
ernment took over control of marketing 
Brazil’s coffee in 1931, placing an export 
tax of $2.58 a bag—the tax to be used by 
the Federal Government for purchasing 
and destroying surplus coffee. A tax was 
placed on new coffee plantings. 

Conditions, however, did not improve. 
Production by the various Brazilian 
States continued on a large scale: 71,411, 
656 bags of coffee were destroyed in Bra- 
zil between 1931 and 1941. As of July 1, 
1937, there were 30,461,000 bags of coffee 
carried over by world producers, of which 
28,069,000 bags had been overproduced 
in Brazil. 


Early Attempts at Production 
Control 


Coffee conferences were called in Bo- 
gota in 1936 and in Habana in 1937, in 
an effort to organize some effective con- 
trol of exports and production, markets, 
and price. These conferences, however, 
fell short of their purpose. 

In 1937 Brazil, trying another loan 
experiment, reduced its export tax sud- 
denly by 70 percent. The immediate Tfe- 
sult was that the quantity of coffee ex- 
ported quickly increased—and the price of 
Brazil’s coffee quickly dropped, through- 
out all 1938 and 1939. It was proven 
again that overliberal credit or finance 
policies become important factors in the 
overexpansion of coffee production; pro- 

(Continued on p. 14) 
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Importance of Inland Waterways 
in the Present World Conflict 


From an address by THomas 
E. Lyons, DEPARTMENT OF Com- 
merce, Before The Thirty- 
Fourth Annual Convention of 
the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association, Miami, Fla., Tues- 
day, November 11, 1941. 


Few realize that a substantial portion 
of United States commerce—vital to ev- 
eryday life and national defense—moves 
on 30,000 miles of navigable United 
States rivers, canals, and connecting 
channels. In 1939, measured in tons, 
more than 30 percent of our commerce 
was transported on domestic waterways. 
We are all inclined to take for granted 
things that make up our everyday life. 
Transportation service is no exception. 
All of us expect our train, bus, plane, or 
boat to maintain strict schedules for our 
convenience and it is only when there is 
a substantial failure of such facilities that 
we realize our reliance on a perfectly 
functioning transportation system. 

Early in October the Nation’s press 
carried a story that suddenly awakened 
us to a realization of our complete de- 
pendence on inland waterways as a vital 
factor in our defense effort. A section of 
the lift bridge spanning a lock at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., had slipped and fallen 
into the canal, carrying a locomotive and 
tender into the channel. For several 
days, traffic through the canal was at 
a standstill. A dozen ore carriers laden 
with several hundred thousand tons of 
precious brown earth from the Missabe 
mines were already at the locks awaiting 
passage to maintain scheduled deliveries 
to blast furnaces in the Chicago, Lake 
Erie, and Pittsburgh industrial areas. 

When a railway car was hauled off the 
span, the bridge snapped back into posi- 
tion. The obstructions were removed 
from the lock within a few days and nor- 
mal traffic was resumed. 

Stock piles of ore at lower lake ports 
were sufficient to keep furnaces going 
without interruption but the break in 
the continuous stream of ore from the 
upper lake region was reflected by a re- 
duction of weekly carloadings during a 
Period of steady rise to the October 
traffic peak. It is estimated that the 
movement of nearly a million tons of 
ore was lost during the period that the 
Soo waterway was closed. Unfortu- 
nately, this lost traffic cannot be re- 
covered before the lakes are closed to 
navigation early in December. 


In 1929 more than 92,000,000 tons of 
freight passed through the Soo locks, 
setting a record not theretofore or since 
equaled. Shipping officials believed 
that this record probably would never 
again be attained. Earlier this year, 
steamship men on the Great Lakes pre- 
dicted that this year’s freight shipments 
through the Soo Canal would exceed 
100,000,000 tons. Whether or not the 
recent accident—and it has been defi- 
nitely determined that the bridge failure 
was an accident— at the Soo locks will 
prevent another traffic record being 
attained, remains to be seen. 

The national-defense effort has also 
substantially increased the movement 
of commerce on waterways other than 
the Great Lakes. While complete traffic 
data for 1940 and 1941 are not available, 
we know that there has been a sub- 
stantial increase over 1939. Data for 
36 large carriers by water which report 
quarterly to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show substantial increases 
in traffic for the first half of 1941 as 
compared with the same period of 1940. 
The number of tons of revenue freight 
carried by these operators increased 
from 8,774,000 to 10,333,000 or by 18 
percent. 

Because of the withdrawal of vessels 
from the coastwise service, sulfur for 
defense is now moving from Texas ports 
to Buffalo by way of the intracoastal 
waterway, the Mississippi, the Illinois 
Waterway, and the Great Lakes. Cana- 


dian wheat is moving by the Mississippi 
River and the Gulf Coastal Canal to 
Galveston for export. 

Another illustration of the flexibility 
in the use of our inland waterway was 
brought out during the recent oil short- 
age caused by the transfer to the British 
of a sizable part of our tanker fleet. Ar- 
rangements were made to reverse the 
flow of a pipe line connecting the eastern 
area with the Ohio River. This pipe line 
had been used for carrying refined prod- 
ucts westward. Plans were completed 
for the delivery of Texas and Louisiana 
crude oil by barge at Midland, Pa., on 
the Ohio River from whence it could 
be carried by the pipe line to the New 
York area. 

Additional floating equipment and the 
adoption of a practical plan for exten- 
sion of the interchange of barges be- 
tween carriers would materially increase 
the effectiveness of our inland and intra- 
coastal waterway operations and aid fur- 
ther in the defense effort. Shortage of 
steel, however, has heretofore limited the 
amount of material available for the con- 
struction of additional equipment. The 
Maritime Commission has awarded con- 
tracts for the construction of fifteen 
28'4-foot draft concrete barges for off- 
shore lanes. Consideration might be 
given to the construction of shallow- 
draft concrete barges for inland and 
coastal waterway service. 

With the exception of a section in New 
Jersey, the Atlantic Intracoastal Water- 





Eastern Harbor, Frankfort on the Main. 
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way provides a 12-foot channel from 
Boston, Mass., to the St. Johns River in 
Florida, and an 8-foot channel from the 
St. Johns River to Miami. The Gulf 
Intracoastal Canal now extends from 
Apalachicola, Fla., to Corpus Christi, 
Tex., with a controlling channel depth 
of 9 feet. This project will eventually 
extend to the Rio Grande River at 
Brownsville, Tex. These waterways are 
essential, not only for commercial and 
recreational vessels but they will provide 
a sheltered channel for the movement of 
shallow-draft naval vessels, including 
destroyers, between the various bases on 
the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, if 
necessity arises. Until the missing New 
Jersey and Florida sections are provided, 
the full effectiveness of the Atlantic and 
Gulf intracoastal waterway system can 
hardly be attained. 

This, briefly, is what we are doing to 
improve inland waterway transporta- 
tion. What are other countries doing? 


United Kingdom 


A plan was recently announced by the 
British Ministry of War Transport 
whereby the canals and navigable in- 
land waterways of Great Britain are 
to be used to greater advantage in that 
country’s war effort. 

In England, Scotland, and Wales there 
are 3,825 miles of inland waterways. 
Four major railways operate approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles of canals, while 27 
other concerns control 1,425 miles. The 
navigable inland waters, estuaries of 
large rivers which have not been canal- 
ized, amount to 1,400 miles. Location of 
the canals can be divided into four geo- 
graphic areas and form roughly the let- 
ter “X” serving principal ports. Canals 
vary in width from 7 to 100 feet and their 
draft 3 feet 3 inches to 15 feet. The 
smallest loading unit is the 20- to 25-ton 
boat on narrow canals, rising to 250- 
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to 300-ton units on the wider and 
deeper canals. 


Canals and inland waterways carried 
an annual average tonnage of 37,000,000 
during the years 1909 to 1913. By 1920 
the figure had fallen to 16,000,000 and by 
1930 to 13,000,000. In 1938 (the last 
year for which figures are available) 
12,900,000 tons were carried on the 
waterways and reliable sources state 
that traffic has decreased even below 
that figure during the last 3 years. About 
20 percent of the barge equipment is 
idle. 


Competition from rail and highway 
transport and lack of uniformity in size 
and operations have been responsible for 
the decline in traffic. Vessels operating 
on certain waterways have heretofore 
found it difficult to operate on other 
channels. Moreover, there has been no 
system of rates, and it has been prac- 
tically impossible to obtain from canal 
carriers an all-inclusive rate to an in- 
land destination. While these condi- 
tions militated against the effective use 
of canals in peace time, in wartime it 
has been even more difficult, with rising 
costs, for rates to be maintained at a 
figure which can compete with rail and 
highway transport. 

The total amount of freight trans- 
ported by the inland waterways in Great 
Britain during a normal year represents 
approximately from 2 to 3 percent of 
the entire amount of freight moved by 
all carriers in such a period. It is ex- 
pected that when the Ministry of War 
Transport’s plan of coordination and 
rehabilitation is put into operation, this 
percentage will be doubled. 

The committee appointed to study this 
problem has recommended that the pre- 
vious six regional organizations which 
controlled existing canals throughout 
Great Britain be amalgamated into one 
body in order that their facilities and 


knowledge be utilized to best advantage. 





Large river boat under construction near Prague. 
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Regional committees will include repre. 
sentatives of other forms of transport 
and of Government departments as wel] 
as canal executives. 

Main functions of the new body wij 
be to organize the effective operation of 
the canals and see that all shipments 
suitable for transport by water are 
directed that way. Repair of cana) 
boats and their allocation to areas where 
they are most in demand will also be 
supervised, as well as the repair of 
canals. Further plans contemplate 
establishment of a basic wage for cana] 
workers, provision for training new per- 
sonnel, and a study of the existing tol] 
and rate structure. 


Germany and Occupied 
Territory 


A year ago the attention of the world 
was centered on the Danube River be. 
cause of its use as the lifeline for Hitler’s 
oil supplies. Today this vital waterway 
still commands our interest and the 
Germans are making strong efforts to 
improve further the Danube River for 
navigation and make it suitable for mass 
transport. It has been reported re- 
cently that an oil pipe line is being laid 
from the great Rumanian oil center at 
Ploesti to the Iron Gates on the Dan- 
ube, presumably to relieve traffic con- 
gestion on the lower part of the river, 
The 250-mile pipe line running from the 
port of Nantes to Paris is being dis- 
mantled by the Nazis and the material 
transported to Rumania for this 
purpose. 

The Danube is playing a large part 
in the Nazi eastward march. Moreover, 
at present the Balkan countries are de- 
pendent to a large extent on Germany 
for a source of industrial commodities, 
while on the other hand practically all 
agricultural products of southeastern 
Europe are being shipped to Germany 
or to the German forces. This substan- 
tial exchange of goods requires extensive 
transportation facilities. The Danube 
and connecting waterways must of ne- 
cessity play a large part in this move- 
ment, owing to the present strained con- 
dition of the railways and Germany's 
inability to use ocean shipping. 

Navigation on certain parts of the 
Danube is handicapped somewhat by 
swift running currents and great differ- 
ences in the depth of the river bed and 
by shallow water. For these reasons 
only specially built vessels with a rela- 
tive light draft can be used over the 
major portion of the waterway. Me- 
dium-sized river cargo boats with a cal- 
rying capacity of around 1,000 metric 
tons are usually employed. Tank barges 
have an average capacity of from 1700 
to 900 tons. 

Motor towboats have supplanted the 
steam tow to a large extent in recent 
years, owing to their greater operating 
efficiency on this waterway. The latest 
achievement in traffic service on the 
Danube is the use of refrigerated barges 
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for transportation of fresh meat, fruit, 
and other perishable commodities, from 
southeastern Europe to the west. There 
are a number of such vessels under con- 
struction. Power boats are said to be 
fitted with motors developing 1,000 
horsepower. 

Germany is using all the important 
waterways of continental Europe in its 
war effort. Its railways and those of 
the conquered countries were taxed to 
capacity before the start of the Russian 
campaign. This campaign, with its tre- 
mendous transport problem, has further 
increased Germany’s dependence on in- 
land waterways. The British are fully 
aware of this fact, for according to the 
press they have carried on extensive 
pombing raids on barge concentrations 
in the industrial areas. 

Waterways in the Netherlands and 
Belgium destroyed or partially destroyed 
during the invasion of those countries 
are being rehabilitated by the Germans 
as fast as possible, using war prisoners 
for labor. France, where inland water- 
way transport had been permitted to 
deteriorate before the war, is feeling 
acutely the result of this neglect. Its 
railway capacity has been cut materially, 
owing to Nazi removal from France of 
thousands of locomotives and cars. 


No estimate can be made of the in- 
creased use of waterways on the Euro- 
pean continent, as traffic figures on any 
type of transport have not been released 
since the beginning of the war. Evi- 
dence of the dependence on inland 
waterways was given recently, however, 
when the German State Railways an- 
nounced that less-than-carload-lot ship- 
ments from Greater Hamburg to points 
in Germany with regular river trans- 
portation service on the Elbe, Salle, and 
Oder Rivers, as well as on the canals 
in the Mark Brandenburg area, would 
not be accepted by the railroad. 

Rhine traffic between Strasbourg and 
Basel was discontinued at the outbreak 
of the war in September 1939. Traffic 
was not resumed until in April of this 
year. Since the reputedly large ship- 
ments of commodities between Germany 
and Italy move over Swiss railways, this 
waterway is vital for traffic between Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 


The Nazis in planning the complete 
unification of Europe under German 
hegemony have not overlooked the inland 
Waterways. A statement made recently 
by an official of the German Ministry of 
Communications and Posts invisages a 
40-year plan for unification of the conti- 
nental European waterways with Ger- 
many at the hub. This official concedes 
that there are two large inland naviga- 
tion systems in Europe: The French net- 
work of rivers and canals and the Ger- 
man inland navigation system. 


The French system, he states, must be 
improved to the point where they can 
communicate to some extent with those 
of Germany. Canals already planned 
Will be completed; namely, the Rhine- 
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Neckar-Danube, Rhine-Main-Danube, 
Wesser-Danube, Elbe-Danube, Oder- 
Danube, canalization of the Vistula, 
canals connecting these with the rest of 
the system and the connection between 
Lake Constance and the Danube running 
eastward. Arteries connecting the 
French and German waterway systems 
preferably will be an extension of the 
Rhine-Main Canal. There may be con- 
structed still another canal connecting 
these systems just inside the German 
frontier. A Rhine-Rhone canal of in- 
creased capacity would run from the great 
European inland navigation region thus 
created. This region may in time be 
connected with the lakes in northern 
Italy and with the Po River as well. 


Orient 


Turning to the Orient, we see the great 
inland waterways on which China has 
depended for centuries, in the hands of 
the Japanese. Fortunately for them- 
selves and for us too, the Chinese are a 
resourceful people. With their ports and 
arterial inland waterways in alien hands, 
they turned to the only other possible 
outlet to the sea—the ancient silk cara- 
van route to Burma, little used since the 
days of Marco Polo. With hand tools, 
half a million Chinese, men, women, and 
children, labored for more than a year to 
construct a modern highway through 
mountainous south China from Kunming 
to the Burmese border, 700 miles away. 

In Burma the road connects with a 
railroad and the upper stretches of the 
Irrawaddy River, nearly 900 miles above 
the Port of Rangoon. For some time 
past, vital war supplies have been moving 
from Rangoon via the Irrawaddy. River 
and by rail to the Chinese border where 
they are loaded on trucks and dispatched 
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over the Burma Road to the forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Luckily for us, traffic moves in both 
directions over the Burma Road and the 
trucks that carry military supplies into 
China return with precious cargoes of 
tungsten, antimony, silk, and tung oil— 
all essential to our own defense require- 
ments. A substantial proportion of these 
vital cargoes moves down the Irrawaddy 
River to the Port of Rangoon to be 
loaded on vessels for shipment to the 
United States. 


The Tigris River in Iraq, along whose 
banks our earliest civilization developed, 
is an important strategic and commercial 
waterway today. Recent press reports 
state that this river will be used for ship- 
ment of war supplies from the United 
States to the hard-pressed but defiant 
armies of the Soviet Union. A consid- 
erable portion of these supplies will be 
shipped to the Persian Gulf port of 
Basra, where they will be transshipped 
onto river boats for Baghdad, over 350 
miles inland. Then they will be carried 
overland to the Caspian Sea. Should the 
war spread to this part of the Near East, 
the Tigris River will have even greater 
strategic importance. 

Before the war this river carried as 
much as 50 percent of the commercial 
traffic between Basra and Baghdad, the 
railway being responsible for the re- 
mainder. However, little importance was 
placed, in this country, on the commer- 
cial importance of the Tigris until the 
eastern Mediterranean was closed to 
American shipping and new trade routes 
had to be developed to Turkey, Iran, and 
the Soviet Union by way of the Persian 
Gulf. Fortunately, the unconstructed 
section of Kaiser Wilhelm’s dream of a 
Berlin-to-Baghdad railway had just 


been completed, providing a through 
(Continued on p. 11) 


Carrying tobacco into Tigris River warehouse. 
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Handicraft Imports From the Other 
American Republics 


By Susan Lypia But, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


The disappearance of European sources 
of handicraft products in consequence 
of the war has resulted in an increasing 
interest in the possibility of replacing 
them with native work from the other 
American republics. Just as French and 
Italian pottery, Swedish glassware, and 
Danish silverware have become standard 
household furnishings, it may soon be 
no less usual to find in our homes silver- 
ware from Peru, rugs from Ecuador, and 
pottery from many of the other American 
Republics. 


Present Market 


In the case of a few handicrafts, chiefly 
Mexican, the market in the United States 
is already well developed. Glass, tinwork, 
and pottery particularly have appeared 
in substantial quantities in United States 
markets for some years. Native handi- 
crafts produce many other articles em- 
bodying traditional designs, which, with 
slight changes, would be well adapted to 
the American home. The llama rugs of 
Ecuador, Peru, and Chile are excellent 
for children’s rooms and for use with 
modern furniture. Plates, dishes, tea 
sets, and ashtrays of hand-beaten silver 
are often of simple and striking design 
which fit in well with contemporary inte- 
riors. Textiles, jewelry, and pottery 
fashioned in revivals of colonial and pre- 
Columbian Indian motifs would also be 
well suited for export to the United 
States. 


In many cases—particularly in Mex- 
ico—handicraft products are the result 
of revivals of old industries, which had 
largely been superseded by modern in- 
dustrial techniques. For example, hand- 
made glassware, after having given place 
to machine-made glass for the domestic 
market, is now regaining ground as a re- 





Finished native blanket. 


sult of increased demand in the United 
States. Hand-made decorative tinwork 
for mirror frames, lanterns, and candle- 
sticks also represents the revival of an 
industry dating from colonial times. 


Production Problems 


These handicraft industries and others 
can be still further developed for the 
United States markets. The chief diffi- 
culty will be the proper organization of 
production in isolated hand industries 
which now produce goods only for the 
domestic market and the tourist trade. 
The problem is twofold as it arises in 
different ways in regard to home indus- 
try and industry conducted on a factory 
scale. Hand-made articles, such as rugs, 
woven belts, knitted ski sets are prob- 
ably best suited for home industry. Pro- 
duction of silverwork, glassware, pottery, 
and textiles could better be carried on 
in factories on account of the more 
elaborate equipment required. 

In the case of home industry, the 
problem is mainly one of standardization 
of products. Although exact standard- 
ization of design would be impossible, 
and probably undesirable, means will 
have to be found to assure a degree of 
uniformity. In regard to rugs, for exam- 
ple, some standards would have to be set 
in relation to size and coloring to render 
marketing in the United States practi- 
cable. The lessons learned from Euro- 
pean cooperatives and from United 
States experience with home-work in- 
dustries should not be overlooked in 
plans to develop handicrafts to the 
greatest possible benefit of the crafts- 
man. 

The problems of standardization will, 
of course, be easier to attack in the case 
of factory industries, but these will have 
their own special problems, chief among 
which will be that of securing sufficient 
trained labor. It will probably be some 
time before work in a factory becomes 
sufficiently attractive to workers unac- 
customed to definite hours of work on 
a permanent basis, notwithstanding the 
incentive of higher rates of pay. 

In addition to problems of organiza- 
tion, two other factors will restrict trade, 
for the immediate future at least. First, 
the amount of available shipping space 
on the northern journey will be limited, 
owing to the necessity for giving priority 
to national-defense materials. Secondly, 
certain commodities required in process- 


ing—for example, chromium chemicals 
in leather tanning—appear on the Army 
and Navy lists of Critical and Strategica) 
materials, and would not be available for 
the development of nonessential indus. 
tries. 

In the main, however, native industries 
utilize materials produced and readily 
obtainable from local sources, and their 
development would not be restricted by 
shortages of raw materials. 


Developed Handicrafts 


In Mexico and along the western coast 
of South America where silver work is 
highly developed, abundant supplies of 
silver are found. Silver jewelry and or- 
naments were made in the pre-Colum- 
bian era. After the Spanish Conquest, 
European influence dominated the native 
crafts and designs of Italian and Eng- 
lish, as well as Spanish, character were 
adopted. The Indian flavor remains ap- 
parent, however, in more or less degree 
in most cases. In these colonial and 
pre-colonial pieces, there exists a wealth 
of design which could be utilized for sil- 
ver work today. 


Weaving. 
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The weaving of rugs and blankets is 
common in those parts of South America 
where the llama is found; that is, the 
countries of the western coast of South 
America. This handicraft has been prac- 
ticed for centuries, and its products are 
characterized by traditional native de- 
signs, usually simple and boldly colorful. 

The weaving of textiles other than 
those of llama wool is also practiced in 
Guatemala and the western countries of 
south America. Gaily colored strips to 
be used for belts are already being im- 
ported from Guatemala. Native weav- 
ing might be developed to include such 
products as hand-woven blankets, hand- 
joomed textiles of cotton and wool, and 
woolen material for suitings. Cotton 
textiles for curtains would provide a new 
outlet for the high-grade cotton of Peru. 
The production of woolens and worsted 
for suitings would, of course, be depend- 
ent upon importation or the local raising 
of the proper grades of wool. 


Possible Developments 


In addition to the development of 
handicrafts, certain factory-made prod- 
ucts of a semihandicraft nature could 
also be developed where there are local 
supplies of suitable raw materials. 
Hand-sewn cotton gloves, formerly an 
import from Europe, are being made 
from Brazilian cotton in the rapidly 
growing textile industry of that country. 
Machine-made glass of good quality is 
being manufactured in Peru, and this, as 
well as the handblown glass of Mexico, 
may help to replace our former large 
imports of glassware from Europe. Pot- 
tery work, also a traditional industry in 
many parts of the other American Re- 
publics, could also be produced for the 
American market. 

Reptile skins and cattle hides from the 
eastern parts of South America may in 
time become the basis of a leather indus- 
try which will replace the fine leathers 
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Importance of Inland Water- 
ways in the Present World 
Conflict 


(Continued from p. 9) 


standard-gage railway from Baghdad to 
Istanbul and beyond. From Baghdad to 
the Gulf, however, there is only a light 
capacity narrow-gage line and the river 
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at once assumed increased importance as 
a trade artery. 


Recently American tobacco owners 
used this route for shipment of 4,000 
tons of Turkish tobacco to the United 
States. A considerable portion of the 
tobacco was transferred to river steamers 
when it reached Baghdad and was trans- 
ported on the Tigris where it was loaded 
on a freighter bound for the United 
States. 
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formerly imported from France, Austria, 
and Great Britain. Pocketbooks, wallets, 
and belts of alligator and cowhide and 
gloves of high-grade leather may in time 
all become standard imports from the 
other American Republics. Finally, 
many miscellaneous articles could be 
developed, as, for example, buttons, fig- 
urines, chess sets fashioned from the 
tangua nut of Ecuador, ash trays and 
desk sets of onyx, and hand-knitted gar- 
ments, such as mittens and socks. 


Spinning. 


The growth of these industries will 
cause an increase in the per capita in- 
come in the countries concerned, and in 
time the demand for consumer’s goods 
will become larger. This, in turn, will 
encourage the development of new indus- 
tries; this economic advance will have 
been achieved without detriment to 
United States economy since, in most 
cases, handicraft industries do not com- 
pete with our industry, but merely re- 
place imports of products formerly im- 
ported from other areas. 

In the development of the handicraft 
industries of the other American Repub- 
lics, it will be necessary to ensure that 
the emphasis is upon products of high 
quality. If the American market were to 
become flooded with cheap merchandise, 
the fashion for which proves to be a pass- 
ing one, there will have been no perma- 
nent benefit to the other American re- 
publics. The best method of achieving 
the desired result would be a carefully 
planned scheme of development, perhaps 
officially supervised, under which each of 
our sister republics would be encouraged 
to produce high-quality products reflect- 
ing the best traditions of its native 
talent. 


Linthicum Prize Competition 


The Linthicum Foundation Prize will be 
awarded by the Faculty of Law of North- 
western University to the authors of the best 
monographs submitted by January 10, 1943, 
on the subject “Trade-Mark and Trade- 
Name Laws in the Americas: The Problem of 
Their Practical Reconciliation.” 
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Outline of Canadian Price and 


In an important and far-reaching move 
to check inflation, the Canadian Govern- 
ment has promulgated new wartime con- 
trols over prices and wages. Basically 
the controls are “freezing” orders in- 
tended to maintain the status quo. 


The price control, which is to begin 
December 1, establishes a general price 
ceiling for all commodities and certain 
services at the maximum price for which 
the same or similar quality goods or serv- 
ices was sold during the period Septem- 
ber 15-October 11. The wage control, 
which is effective with the pay-roll pe- 
riod beginning on and after November 15, 
stabilizes basic wage rates at the level of 
that day, but with the proviso that work- 
ers are to receive additional compensa- 
tion in the form of a bonus for any fur- 
ther increase in the cost of living. Both 
the price and wage controls will appar- 
ently go into effect as general orders, de- 
partures from which will be authorized 
as administrative experience establishes 
the need. At present it is impossible to 
do more than take account of the skele- 
ton of the controls, and these are pre- 
sented herewith, in condensed form, ac- 
cording to the Department’s information 
at the time of going to press. 


Maximum Prices Regulations 


The Maximum Prices Regulations 
make it an offense for anyone to sell or 
supply, or offer to sell or supply goods 
and certain services at a price that is 
higher than the maximum price at which 
the person sold or supplied goods or serv- 
ices of the same kind or quality during 
the period September 15—October 11, both 
days included. 


Purchasers as well as sellers are bound. 
The terms and conditions of sale may not 
be altered for the purpose of increasing 
prices over the maximum of the base 
period. Forward contracts which do not 
comply with the regulations must be re- 
vised. If a person sells or supplies goods 
or services of a kind or quality not sold 
or supplied during the base period, he 
must, if necessary, prove that the trans- 
action does not contravene the regula- 
tions. Charges for goods or services 
which are in excess of the maximum are 
not enforceable, and any amount paid 
above the maximum may be recovered. 
Goods bought or sold in violation of the 
regulations are liable to seizure. 


Wage Controls 


Sales to Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply Excluded, as 
also Exports 


It is to be noted particularly that the 
regulations do not apply to sales to the 
Canadian Department of Munitions and 
Supply, the government’s war purchasing 
bureau, or any of its agencies. There is 
a specific exemption also for goods to be 
exported from Canada by the person 
selling them or his agent. Goods nor- 
mally sold by auction are excepted, as 
also the personal or household effects of 
a person selling them. 

Bills of exchange, securities, title deeds, 
or similar instruments are outside the 
scope of the control. Goods on which 
prices have heretofore been fixed by the 
Prices Board, or by any other Federal, 
Provincial, or other authority with the 
written concurrence of the Board, are 
also exempted from the regulations. 


Certain Services Covered by the 
Prices Control 


In addition to commodities, the price 
control will apply to certain services, viz, 
the supply of electricity, gas, steam, heat, 
and water; telegraph, telephone, and 
wireless service; transportation of goods 
and persons; the provision of dock, har- 
bor, and pier facilities; warehousing and 
storage; undertaking and embalming; 
laundering, cleaning, tailoring, and dress- 
making; hairdressing and beauty-parlor 
services; plumbing, heating, painting, 
decorating, cleaning, and renovating; re- 
pairing of all kinds; the supplying of 
meals, refreshments, and beverages; and 
the exhibition of motion pictures. 


Administration—Problem of 
Imports and Exports 


The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
will administer the Maximum Prices 
Regulations, and it is given full power to 
vary prices, prescribe terms and condi- 
tions of sale, and to exempt any person, 
goods, or services wholly or partly from 
the regulations. This plenary power of 
the Board is of special interest because 
of the obvious complications to price 
control posed by the Dominion’s large 
import and export. 


To keep prices down to the ceiling, it 
may be necessary to buy essential raw 
materials at the market price in the 
country of origin, and resell to processors 
at a lower price, the government assum- 
ing the loss. Further control over export 
trade may likewise be necessary. Speak- 
ing on these points in the House of Com- 
mons on November 6, the Finance Min- 
ister, Hon. J. L. Isley, said: “Then g 
question has been asked, what about 
imports? If the cost of imports goes up 
and the imported articles are used in the 
production and manufacture of goods in 
this country, how can we keep a ceiling 
over the price of the finished prod- 
wir7* °° 

“I do not know exactly what will be 
done in the case of imports, but it may 
well be that many of the imports will] 
have to be handled by import boards, 
who may buy them at the prices they are 
obliged to pay abroad and sell them to 
manufacturers or producers in this coun- 
try at a loss, which in effect would be a 
case of keeping the cost of goods down 
by bonuses or subsidies. That is and has 
been for a considerable length of time 
the procedure followed very largely in 
the United Kingdom. * * * What 
about exports? If the price goes up 
abroad, are we to let all our goods go out 
of the country? If so, what about our 
own requirements? There, again, it may 
be necessary, although I do not say it 
will be done, to establish export boards 
which will have some control over ex- 
ports.” 

On the question of exceptions or ex- 
emptions to the general price ceiling 
scheme, the Minister indicated in the 
same speech that while an effort would 
be made to obviate genuine injustices, it 
wou!'d not be possible to accede to all ap- 
plicants whose costs had increased and 
selling prices were fixed because such a 
policy would represent a “puncturing of 
the price ceiling.” He believed that ex- 
ceptions would not be allowed until “real 
attempts are made to reduce costs which 
can, I think, be done in a great many 
cases.” 


Price and Wage Controls 
Related 


The price control will have a direct 
bearing on the wage control, because the 
latter provides that total compensation 
will be governed by the fluctuation in the 
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cost-of-living index and it will be one of 
the objects of the price control to main- 
tain this index, as nearly as possible, at 
the September 15-October 11 level. The 
two controls are interlocking; the price 
control will help to maintain the wage 
control; the wage control will help to 
maintain the price control through its 
influence on production costs. 

The cost-of-living bonus must be paid 
to all employees other than those above 
the rank of foreman or comparable ranks 
and it will be calculated according to the 
following formula: 

For male employees over 21 years of 
age and female employees receiving a 
pasic wage (overtime pay not included) 
of $25 per week, the bonus will be at the 
rate of 25 cents per week per point 
change in the index. 

For male employees under 21 years of 
age and female employees receiving a 
pasic wage of less than $25 per week, the 
ponus will be at the rate of 1 percent per 
week of the basic wage (overtime pay 
excluded) per point change in the index. 

The first pay roll on which a bonus 
must be paid generally under the wage 
control is that for the period beginning 
on or after February 15, 1942. At that 
time the change in the cost-of-living in- 
dex for January 1942 over that for Octo- 
ber will be the criterion of the payment. 
Thereafter the change in the bonus pay- 
ment will be redetermined quarterly, ef- 
fective for the first pay-roll periods 
beginning on and after February 15, May 
15, August 15, and November 15, on the 
basis of the change in the cost-of-living 
index number for January, April, July, 
and October, respectively, of each year. 

The amount of the bonus will not 
change (i. e., rise or fall), unless the in- 
dex has changed one point, measured to 
the nearest tenth of a point, in terms of 
the August 1939 index number as 100. 
The amount of the change in the index 
will be announced officially and will not 
be left to the determination of the indi- 
vidual employer. 


Wage Plan Already in Effect in 
Some Industries 


An important point about the appli- 
cation of the wage plan is that it is not 
new in essence but an extension of a 
system already in effect in many plants. 
On the Dominion government’s initia- 
tive the war industries and some others 
coming more or less directly under Ot- 
tawa’s supervision adopted the cost of 
living bonus earlier this year as the 
means of dealing with wartime wage dis- 
putes. As these disputes came up for 
settlement, the conciliation boards ap- 
pointed to arbitrate them were advised 
to consider the basic wage rate paid by 
the employer in 1926-29 (or any higher 
level established prior to December 16, 
1940), “generally fair and reasonable,” 
and to recommend in addition the pay- 
ment of a wartime cost of living bonus 
based on the rise in the cost of living 
index since August 1939. 
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For these industries the new control 
simply continues the plan with a slight 
change in the basis of calculation of the 
bonus for the lower paid workers. On 
the pay roll period beginning November 
15 the bonus payment in these industries 
will be revised to the amount called for 
by the rise in the cost of living index for 
October. Thus the workers in this group 
will enter the generalized control in 1942 
on the same condition as the workers 
not in this group—that an adjustment 
will be due them in February for the 
change in the January index number 
over the index number for October. 
Their total bonus at that time, however, 
will be determined not by the adjustment 
for January over October but for Janu- 
ary over the whole war period, i. e., back 
to August 1939, or to such other date as 
their base pay was generally revised. 

It is apparently not the intention of the 
new control to prevent equalization of the 
bonus in the “nonwar” industries to the 
level paid in the “war” group where the 
basic wage situation permits. The fact 
that there has been no control on basic 
wage rates in these industries, however, 
seems to leave the question of the total 
bonus payment open. The wording of 
the control order says that the bonus 
to be paid by the employer on the pay 
roll beginning February 15 will be based 
on the rise in the index for January 1942 
over the index number for October 1941 
or “for such earlier month, not earlier 
than the effective date of the last general 
increase in wages and not earlier than 
August 1939, as the National Labor 
Board finds fair and reasonable.” 


Existing Labor Agreements Must 


Conform for the Duration of 
the War 


It is provided that any collective labor 
agreement which is inconsistent with the 
provisions of the new wage order shall be 
brought into conformity with the order 
not later than January 1, 1942. An agree- 
ment so modified, however, or any other 
condition of work otherwise suspended 
in the interest of war production is to be 
fully restored on the termination of the 
war. 


Some Employers Excepted From 
the Wage Control 


Certain employers are excepted from 
the provisions of the wage control, viz, 
any person, firm or corporation engaged 
in agriculture, horticulture, fishing, 
hunting, or trapping, or employing less 
than 50 persons, but in the case of those 
engaged in building or other construc- 
tion, the exception applies only to those 
employing less than 10 persons; any hos- 
pital, religious, charitable, or educational 
institution or association operated on a 
nonprofit basis; and divisions of govern- 
ment, including the Dominion govern- 
ment, the provinces and municipalities 
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and their departments and agencies. 
Notwithstanding these exceptions, no 
employer engaged in the manufacture of 
war supplies or in the construction of 
defense projects is exempted. 


National War Labor Board 
Appointed 


A National War Labor Board is estab- 
lished by the wage order as the adminis- 
trative agency of the plan. No employer 
may increase his basic scale of wage rates 
except on written permission of the 
Board. If the Board finds that any em- 
ployer’s basic scale of wage rates is low 
compared with the rates generally pre- 
vailing for the same or substantially sim- 
ilar occupations in the locality, or a 
locality which in the Board’s opinion is 
comparable, it may prescribe such in- 
creased wage rates as it finds fair and 
reasonable. 

If it finds that any employer’s basic 
scale of wage rates is “enhanced” as 
compared with the rates generally pre- 
vailing for the same or substantially 
similar occupations in a locality which 
the Board considers comparable, it may 
order that the cost of living bonus be 
deferred or adjusted for such periods and 
by such amounts as it finds fair and 
reasonable. 

Any employer may apply to the Board 
for exemption from the bonus and if it 
be clearly shown that he is financially 
unable to pay it, the Board may order his 
exemption, in whole or in part, subject to 
such conditions as it deems advisable. 
On the other hand, an employer who 
pays wages or bonus in excess of the au- 
thorized amounts may find these 
amounts disallowed on his income and 
excess profits tax, in addition to any 
other penalties he may incur. 


Labor and Employers Repre- 
sented; Provinces on the Re- 
gional Boards 


The Board will consist of a chairman 
and four or more members representing 
employers and four or more representing 
employees. The chairman will be chosen 
by the Government. The members will 
be appointed by the Government on the 
recommendation of the National Labor 
Supply Council, a wartime advisory body 
on which labor and employers are repre- 
sented. 

It is provided also that there shall be 
five regional labor boards to carry out 
any duties or responsibilities assigned to 
them by the Central Board. One such 
regional board will be appointed for each 
of the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, and 
British Columbia, cne for the Maritime 
Provinces (Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick) and one for the 
Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta). Each regional board 
will consist of a chairman, who will be a 
Provincial minister of labor, and two 
representatives each from employers and 
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employees. The members of the regional 
boards will be appointed by the Federal 
Minister of Labor on the recommenda- 
tion of the National Labor Supply 
Council. 

The members of the executive commit- 
tee of the Central Board and an executive 
officer to be appointed by each regional 
board will be salaried; all others will re- 
ceive per diem and traveling expenses. 

On the direction of the Dominion Min- 
ister of Labor the Board may investigate 
wage conditions generally. 





Coffee—Volatile Brew of Co- 
operation or Competition 
(Continued from p. 6) 


duction that exceeds probable consump- 
tion is not an asset but a liability. 

From 1931 to 1940 some 68,000,000 bags 
of Brazilian coffee, produced by private 
competition, were burned in an effort to 
keep up the export value. Since Euro- 
pean markets consumed only 5,000,000 
bags of this coffee annually, Brazil, with 
all of the other American coffee produc- 
ers, looked to the United States for more 
consumers. At the outbreak of this Hit- 
lerian War, European countries began to 
block the free markets for coffee by na- 
tional customs barriers, making coffee 
too expensive for their citizens to drink, 
and these high prices brought the total 
substitutes made from roots, figs, corn, 
and chicory, to an equivalent of 16,000,- 
000 bags of coffee. The United States 
thus in 1940 had become the world’s last 
market for duty-free coffee, with its im- 
ports from Brazil increasing from 6,590,- 
088 bags in 1937 to 9,177,337 in 1939. 

Not only Brazil but every other Ameri- 


can republic producing and exporting - 


coffee had, up to October 1940, experi- 
enced complex problems in attempting 
to organize individual production in a 
competitive market. Colombia, for ex- 
ample, increasing its national exporta- 
tion from 1,680,000 bags in 1925 to 
3,198,000 in 1939, saw its coffee prices 
fall from the all-time high of 28.56 cents 
per pound in 1926 to only 11.66 cents in 
1939—a loss in value, during a gain in 
quantity, of more than 59 percent. 

Throughout Central and South Amer- 
ica it was evident that, as the uncon- 
trolled coffee production increased, the 
value of coffee dropped to such an extent 
that many observers were of the opinion 
that the coffee-consuming markets of 
the world were purchasing green coffee 
at worse than “fire sale” prices. For 
coffee which had brought its early pro- 
ducers a 1925 export income of more than 
27 cents a pound, Brazil, in 1940, could 
obtain only 7 cents a pound. 

Faced with the loss of all European 
markets as a result of the war and other 
serious marketing probabilities, the year 
1941 could have brought unbelievable 
complications and catastrophes to pro- 
ducers of coffee. 
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The governments of Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Peru, and Venezuela, therefore, through 
their delegates, with delegates of the 
United States signed this Hemisphere’s 
first agreement to cooperate for the com- 
mon welfare through individual unself- 
ishness. It was the theory of the policy 
of the United States that only by the 
establishment of quotas and an orderly 
marketing agreement under the control 
of a unanimously authorized board of 
directors could a better control of pro- 
duction be backed up in the future—and 
a coffee crisis be avoided which might 
well imperil not only our political, social, 
and economic but even our military 
safety. 

Thus for over a year 15 nations of the 
American Hemisphere have cooperated, 
for the common welfare in limiting 
themselves from unfair nationalistic and 
international competitions. Although 
there was private criticism in November 
1940, when the agreement was signed 
and made retroactive to October 1, 1940, 
we have today the proof that such co- 
operation, and such limitations of un- 
fair competition, are profitable. We do 
not say that in 1 short experimental year 
in the midst of world war an absolutely 
perfect solution has been found. But 
with this beginning it will be continually 
easier to solve, as they arise, whatever 
other problems may face us. 





British Economic Controls 
Tightened 


(Continued from p. 3) 


5.4 percent as compared with a year 
earlier. Food and perishables were least 
affected, with a decline of only 1.9 per- 


cent, but nonfood lines dropped 10.8 per- 
cent, and the effect of rationing is ap- 
parent in shrinkages of 15.7 percent in 
sales of women’s wear, 21.9 percent in 
men’s and boys’ wear, and 10.0 percent 
in boots and shoes. 


Salvage Collection 


Salvage collection in Great Britain has 
now developed on a very substantial scale, 
and is already easing the pressure on 
shipping space. There has been a grad- 
ual increase month by month until the 
value of the tonnage salved has now 
reached over £220,000 monthly. From 
November 1, 1939, to July 31, 1941, over 
1,550,000 tons of material have been 
salved by local authorities and sold back 
to industry for over £3,700,000. The 
Controller of Salvage estimates that the 
salvage by local authorities making re- 
turns to his department alone is saving 
the equivalent of 260 ship voyages a 
year, and this does not include the vast 
quantities of waste material collected by 
contractors. 
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The Iron and Steel Control hopes to 
make up for the drastic curtailment of 
scrap imports from the United States by 
a salvage drive, by the use of scrap from 
bombed buildings, and by the removya] 
of railings. It is making a special drive 
to obtain at least half a million tons of 
scrap from the last source alone, aided 
by the Ministry of Works and Buildings, 
which will do the actual removal work, 


Food Situation 


While there was no change in meat 
rations for individuals during September, 
the Ministry of Food doubled temporarily 
the quantity released for manufacture, 
bringing it up to about 10 percent of total 
fresh meat releases. This will’ make 
available larger quantities of sausages, 
meat pies, etc., but there will be no in- 
crease in their meat content, which re- 
mains below 50 percent. There were no 
changes in cheese rations except for some 
extension of the categories entitled to 
special allowances for heavy labor. 

Domestic and Irish eggs have been 
available in limited quantities, averag- 
ing about three per person in September, 
with production reduced slightly toward 
the month end. The protracted egg 
shortage since rationing was introduced 
has led to some debate as to whether it is 
preferable to import eggs or poultry feed, 
with the official viewpoint adhering to 
the thesis that poultry are relatively 
inefficient converters of feed grains into 
food values. 

Bread supplies continue adequate, but 
chocolate and candy have been scarce 
for some months, owing to increased de- 
mand and reduced production. The 
Ministry of Food recently decided to 
increase sugar supplies to manufacturers 
by 20 percent. 





Mexico’s Pan American 
Exposition Abandoned 


Plans for the Pan American Exposi- 
tion in Mexico, postponement of which 
until 1942 was announced in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 6, have 
been abandoned. According to word just 
received, disturbed world conditions are 
the reason for cancelation of this project. 


Sweden Fears 
Automotive-Parts Shortage 


Sweden’s extensive “neutrality patrol,” 
requiring large-scale activities by the 
military authorities, necessitates a great 
deal of transportation. This fact has re- 
sulted in an active replacement-part 
market, and a shortage of imported parts 
in the near future is feared. The demand 
for parts for passenger cars can still be 
met, but the situation for truck parts is 
serious. To cover the demand for the 
most-needed parts, domestic production 
has been started. 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Banking and Finance.—Following the 
recent successful operations concluded 
by the Government, the Province of 
Entre Rios, as well as two important in- 
dustrial firms, took advantage of the 
liquid position of the investment market 
to offer loans during September. The 5 
percent 21,000,000-peso loan offered by 
the Province of Entre Rios received sub- 
scriptions of 75,721,000 pesos on the first 
day of offer. Both issues of the indus- 
trial firms were heavily oversubscribed. 
Thus it will be seen that, while the flow 
of foreign funds into Argentina is re- 
ported to have been considerably reduced, 
an abundance of funds is still seeking in- 
vestment. This is further evidenced by 
the ready absorption of the regular 
short-term offerings. The tender on 
September 9 of Treasury bills of 30,000,- 
000 pesos received bids of 32,500,000 pesos, 
of which 32,000,000 were accepted; and 
the tender of September 23 of 35,000,000 
pesos received bids of 37,200,000 pesos, of 
which 35,450,000 were accepted at rates 
of interest ranging from 0.65 percent for 
15 days to 2.25 percent for 360 days. 

The approval of the 1942 budget pro- 
posals by the Chamber of Deputies on 
the last day of the regular session of Con- 
gress on September 30 was too late to 
permit any action by the Senate before 
adjournment, and, unless a special ses- 
sion is convoked before the regular ses- 
sion convenes in May, it will again be- 
come necessary to prorogue the 1941 
estimates for 1942. 

Deposits of principal commercial banks 
showed an increase in spite of the finan- 
cial operations designed to absorb sur- 
plus funds and were 4,454,000,000 pesos 
on September 1, compared with 4,413,- 
000,000 pesos on August 1. Clearing- 
house movements during September 





reached record proportions and amount- 
ed to 4,332,000,000 pesos, compared with 
3,891,000,000 in August and 3,126,000,000 
in September 1940. The movement for 
the first 9 months of the current year was 
34,174,000,000 pesos, against 31,120,000,- 
000 pesos during the same period of 1940. 
The amount of currency in circulation 
on September 30 was 1,251,000,000 pesos 
against 1,248,000,000 on August 31. Gold 
reserves and gold and foreign exchange 
held abroad on September 30 amounted 
to 1,512,000,000 pesos, and the coverage 
for notes in circulation declined from 
121.45 to 120.94 percent. Rediscounts by 
the Central Bank during September were 
only 547,000 pesos, against 2,182,000 in 
August. 

Although substantial amounts of sur- 
plus funds have been absorbed during 
recent weeks through a number of finan- 
cial operations, there was a substantial 
increase in the volume of transactions on 
the Buenos Aires Stock Exchange in Sep- 
tember over the preceding month. This 
may indicate that the influx of foreign 
funds into Argentina has not declined 
to the extent generally believed. Also, 
the trading in the 1935 tax-exempt 4%, 
Treasury issue of 200,000,000 pesos re- 
cently listed on the Exchange may have 
contributed to the increased turn-over. 

Securities of a nominal value of 188,- 
196,000 pesos changed hands during Sep- 
tember, compared with 121,977,000 pesos 
in August and 87,179,000 in September 
1940. Transactions in industrial shares 
and obligations amounted to 18,455,000 
pesos, against 7,030,000 in September 
1940. Quotations for all categories of 
Federal and Provincial issues, as well as 
cedulas, reacted unfavorably to discus- 
sions of the budget proposals in Congress, 
and declines ranging from 1 to 2% points 
were registered, but toward the end of 
September the market recovered when it 
was certain that Congress would adjourn 
without taking action on the budget esti- 
mates, permitting the 1941 figures to be 
extended into 1942, and that no moves 
would be made to remove the tax-exempt 
features from certain bond issues through 
conversion. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Reciprocal Most-Favored-Nation 
Trade Agreement with Canada Provis- 


2) UNITED WE STAN 


ionally in Force—The most-favored- 
nation trade agreement between Canada 
and Argentina, signed on October 2, 
1941, and provisionally in effect from 
November 15, will become definitively in 
force 30 days after exchange of ratifi- 
cations, says the Commercial Intelligence 
Journal of November 1, Ottawa. 

The new agreement continues the 
most-favored-nation treatment in all 
tariff matters between the two countries 
which has been effective since 1925 and 
provides arrangements with regard to 
the rates and allocation of foreign ex- 
change and quota control of imports. It 
will remain in force for 2 years, and 
thereafter until terminated by either 
government. 

The provisions of the agreement do 
not prevent either government from 
adopting such measures as they may see 
fit relating to the import or export of 
gold or silver, the control of the import, 
export, or sale for export of arms, am- 
munition, or implements of war, or re- 
lating to neutrality. Similarly, the ad- 
vantages now accorded by Canada to the 
British Empire, and the advantages ac- 
corded by the Argentine Republic ex- 
clusively to contiguous countries, are 
excepted from the operation of this 
agreement. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


Trade as a whole continued to move 
forward in October at the same highly 
satisfactory pace observed in the preced- 
ing month, and was considerably in ad- 
vance of that for the same period in 
1940. Contributing to the business 
tempo was considerable retail and whole- 
sale buying against expected shortages 
in imported goods, with a brisk move- 
ment in merchandise manufactured 
locally from imported raw materials. A 
further factor was the belief that such 
imported merchandise as arrives in the 
future will not compare in quality with 
pre-war goods, because of the need to 
economize in the use of certain materials 
entering into their manufacture. Spec- 
ulation in many products has also tended 
to keep wholesale and retail trade active, 
and some retailers are overstocked in 
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certain lines in anticipation of still fur- 
ther price rises. 

Construction activity continued at a 
high level, despite the continually in- 
creasing cost of building and the fear 
that many materials necessary for com- 
pletion of jobs already started may be 
difficult, if not impoSsible, to abtain 
There already is a shortage of cement 
and iron and steel construction products. 

General internal consumption has in- 
creased as a result of mounting activity 
in exports of many lines stimulated by 
the war, and because of the emergency 
impetus given the already unfolding pro- 
gram of domestic industrialization. 
Credits and collections throughout the 
country remained satisfactory. 


OvUTLOOK GLOOMY FOR IMPORTED MER- 
CHANDISE.AND RAW MATERIALS 


With shipping space at a premium, and 
difficuties in obtaining imports from the 
United States of manufactured goods not 
available in Brazil constantly increasing, 
a decline in this field is anticipated. It 
is believed that as the United States de- 
fense program is further accelerated, 
North American export control will of 
necessity be tightened rather than re- 
laxed, and consequently present short- 
ages of manufactured goods of the above 
type will become more and more acute, 
until the goods gradually disappear from 
the market entirely. Domestic indus- 
tries using imported raw materials in 
their finished products are similarly 
worried. 

Among the more important items of 
which stocks are said to be low are steel 
bands for bailing cotton, tin plate, iron 
and steel sheets, numerous metals and 
wires, chemicals, electrical goods, etc. No 
industries as yet have closed down be- 
cause of completely exhausted stocks of 
imported raw materials subject to ex- 
port and priority control in the United 
States, but several have already been 
forced to curtail output. A number of 
canneries are short of tin plate, and 
with the approaching harvests of can- 
ning crops less than 2 months off, it is 
feared that supplies may not be available 
when necessary. 


SHORTAGE OF PETROLEUM FUELS 


The smaller-than-normal shipments 
of petroleum to Brazil in the past few 
months—caused by a shortage of tank- 
ers, and previously necessitating the reg- 
ulation of the sale of gasoline and pe- 
troleum products to conserve existing 
supplies—has now prompted the Govern- 
ment to seek supplies of substitute fuels 
in the country. At present, supervision 
of the use of petroleum products is so 
directed as to insure adequate amounts 
to industries connected with national 
defense, and research work is being car- 
ried on in quest of substitute fuels. 
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New F.uat-GLass PLANT 


President Vargas approved a recom- 
mendation by the Federal Council of 
Foreign Trade to the effect that every as- 
sistance should be given by the Govern- 
ment for installation of the first flat- 
glass plant in the country. Flat window 
glass, heretofore, has not been manufac- 
tured locally, most of it being suppiied 
by Japan. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

The textile industry of Brazil, origin- 
ally geared to supply domestic needs, has 
expanded greatly under stimulus of large 
foreign orders. Working 24 hours a day, 
and enjoying a great wave of prosperity, 
it has found a ready outlet in the Latin 
American markets—especially Argentina, 
which was previously supplied by the 
Axis and England. 


SHIPPING 


During the first 8 months of 1941, ship- 
ping entered at the port of Rio de Jan- 
eiro declined to 4,317.715 tons from 5,575,- 
644 in the comparable period of 1940, a 
decrease of more than 22 percent. For- 
eign-flag-ship entries decline dfrom 853 
to 617, the greatest decreases being in 
British, Dutch, Italian, Danish, French, 
and Greek steamers. There were slight 
increases, however, in the number of 
Japanese, Argentine, United States, and 
Brazilian ships that visited Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The situation was even worse at the 
great coffee port of Santos, where total 
tonnage of incoming ships dropped from 
5,432,666 in the 1940 period to 3,699,848 
during the first 8 months of 1941, repre- 
senting a decrease of about 32 percent. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During the first 8 months of 1941, in 
comparison with the same 1940 period, 
Brazil’s exports gained 24 percent in 
value and 10 percent in volume, while 
imports declined 6 percent in value and 
13 percent in volume. The result was 
an export balance for 1941 of $54,076,754, 
compared with an import balance of $1,- 
154.367 in the comparab!e 1940 period. 

Total exports during the first 8 
months of 1941 (comparable 1940 figures 
shown in parentheses) reached $223,- 
237,000 ($79,788,000), while imports 
dropped to $169,161000 ($180,942,000). 
Shipments to the United States were 
valued at $116,943,000 ($65,519,000), or 
52.4 percent (36.4 percent) of the total. 
On the import side United States sup- 
plied Brazil with products valued at $97,- 
993,000 ($91,295 000), or 58 percent (50.4 
percent) of total imports. Great Britain 
purchased Brazilian products valued at 
$30,334,000 ($35,980,000) and sold that 
country merchandise valued at $10,025,- 
000 ($17,285.000). Germany took $4,- 
068,000 ($5,660,000) worth of goods and 
sold $4,758,000 ($3,285,000) worth. Italy 
purchased Brazilian goods valued at 
$248,000 ($5,752,000) and exported mer- 
chandise to that country valued at $301,- 
000 ($2,751,000). 

It is significant that whereas in 1938, 
the last pre-war year, Germany and Italy 
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together supplied Brazil with 28 percent 
of its imports and took 21 percent of its 
exports, in the 1941 period under review 
they together supplied 3 percent of tota) 
imports and purchased 2 percent of tota) 
exports. The United States meanwhile 
had increased its trade with Brazil tre. 
mendously and for the 1941 period took 
52 percent of Brazil’s exports and fur. 
nished 58 percent of its imports. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Banking Law: American Banks May 
Operate in Brazil—It will be recalleg 
that Brazilian Decree Law No. 3182, of 
April 9, 1941, provided that, effective 
July 1, 1946, only those banks of deposit 
whose capital belonged entirely to per- 
sons of Brazilian nationality would be 
permitted to operate in Brazil. In ef. 
fect, this law extended the constitutiona] 
prohibition against foreign banks for an 
additional period of years. 

In support of the principles of solidar- 
ity between the American Republics, 
however, President Vargas has now is- 
sued a decree-law (November 1, 1941) 
declaring that the extension of the above 
time limit would be a justifiable measure 
in view of those principles. As a result, 
United States banks of deposit are au- 
thorized to continue operations in Brazil] 
beyond the previous time limit of July 1, 
1946. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Business in the Bahamas has been 
seasonally dull, with little improvement 
expected until the tourist season opens in 
December. Nevertheless, the volume of 
general imports has increased in antici- 
pation of winter requirements and as a 
protection against advancing prices. 
There have been fewer real-estate opera- 
tions, but construction work continues, 
notwithstanding difficulties in obtaining 
such building supplies as iron, steel, hard- 
ware, cement, etc. Lumber is available, 
chiefly from Florida, but prices have in- 
creased about 10 percent. Prospects for 
the tourist trade are good if present 
transportation negotiations are success- 
ful. 


The credit situation remains un- 
changed, with 30 days the average. Col- 
lections have been satisfactory; only two 
bills were protested during the month. 
There were no business failures nor 
liquidations. 

In keeping with the general colonial 
policy, Bermuda’s imports from the 
United States have been declining from 
month to month; the loss in trade suf- 
fered by the United States accounted for 
£10,000 of the £16,000 drop in total trade 
in September. Nevertheless, during that 
month the United States supplied 48 per- 
cent of Bermuda’s imports. The August 
1941 drop amounted to £34,000 compared 
with July, and the loss to American trade 
was £11,000. 
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The restrictions imposed by the Ber- 
muda Currency and Exchange Control 
Board continued to keep collections 
prompt during September. Drafts col- 
lected increased only slightly in volume 
and value over the previous month, con- 
trary to earlier anticipations of a marked 
seasonal upswing. Although the amount 
of credit is limited by the Currency and 
Exchange Control Board, commercial 
loans are considered good investments by 
the banks, and credit is readily extended 
to firms in good standing. One business 
failure occurred in Bermuda during the 
month of September. 

August Treasury receipts fell off £5,000 
from the peak figure of £61,540 reported 
in July 1941. While revenue trom cus- 
toms showed a slight decline, it is antici- 
pated that this will remain the chief 
source of income for the Colony, and it is 
believed that large Christmas purchases 
will set a new record. Expenditures in 
August amounted to £37,480. While noth- 
ing has yet been decided, the question of 
the disposition of the Treasury surplus is 
under discussion, the plan most likely of 
adoption providing for a gift of £100,000 
to the mother country to aid in the prose- 
cution of the war. The balance would 
be set aside in a reserve fund for the lean 
years that are expected after the war. 


Burma 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Control of Rubber Exports to the 
United States—Licenses for rubber ex- 
ports to the United States will be issued 
in Burma only for consignments to the 
Rubber Reserve Co. of the United States 
or its nominees, under an order of the 
Burma Controller of Supplies, effective 
July 24, 1941. 

A statement by shippers to the Burma 
customs of the price paid for the rubber 
will be required and licenses will not be 
issued where such price exceeds 18} 
United States cents per pound f. o. b.— 
reduced proportionately where a sale has 
been made ex-godown. 

Export Restrictions Established on Ad- 
ditional Products—vVarious additional 
products have been made subject to ex- 
port license or export prohibition in 
Burma, say recent reports from Rangoon. 

Licenses are now required for exports 
of vanadium, vanadium ore, tin plate, and 
certain electrical goods to any destina- 
tion; and for coal, fruit, vegetables, grain, 
pulse, flour, gums and resins, hair and 
hair manufactures, animal oils, rubber 
scrap and waste, kapok, sugar and mo- 
lasses, silk and rayon yarn and manu- 
factures, turpentine and pine oil, wines, 
alcoholic beverages, and other goods ex- 
ported to any destination outside the 
British Empire, and to Eire or Palestine. 

An export prohibition has replaced the 
former license requirement for the export 
of certain drugs and medicines and clin- 
ical thermometers to any destination. 

Certain of the above articles have been 
exempted from license requirement when 
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exported to India or overland to China. 

A permit issued by a collector of cus- 
toms is required for the export of any 
goods transshipped at a port in Burma. 

Control Established on Exportation of 
Certain Goods Overland.—Licenses issued 
by the Controller of Supplies are required 
in Burma for specified goods exported 
overland except goods imported into 
Burma from countries other than India 
and declared in the bill of entry to be in- 
tended for reexport by land, says a re- 
cent report from Rangoon. 

The goods affected are cigarettes, to- 
bacco, safety razors and blades, tooth- 
paste, tooth brushes, and various other 
toilet articles. 


Canada 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Munitions of War and Supplies Ad- 
mitted Free of Import Duties and Tazes; 
Provisions Governing Assessment, Ex- 
emption, Remission, or Refund of Such 
Charges.—Imports into Canada of mu- 
nitions of war and supplies are granted 
entry free of duties and taxes, effective 
November 3, 1941, under an order in 
council of October 24, giving the condi- 
tions governing the assessment, exemp- 
tion, remission, or refund of import 
duties and taxes, published in the Canada 
Gazette (Extra) of October 28, Ottawa. 

No duties and/or taxes shall be levied 
or collected by the Minister of National 
Revenue on any importation of muni- 
tions of war or supplies into Canada by 
or on behalf of the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply or his agent, nor any sales 
or excise taxes levied or collected on any 
purchases of munitions of war or sup- 
plies in Canada on behalf of the Minister 
of Munitions and Supply or his agent. 
The remission or refund of any suck 
duties or taxes collected after November 
3, 1941, is authorized. 

Persons claiming exemption under the 
above provisions are required to produce 
to the Minister of National Revenue a 
certificate in prescribed form signed by 
the Minister of Munitions and Supply, 
stating that such materials are entitled 
to exemption from duties and taxes or 
to remission or refund of such charges 
as the case may be. 

Subject to production of the required 
certificate, claims for a drawback of 100 
percent of the duties and taxes paid may 
be made by persons importing such mate- 
rials for the fulfillment of war contracts 
by the Minister of Munitions and Supply 
on behalf of the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment or any allied government, upon 
compliance with the general Canadian 
drawback regulations, which ordinarily 
grant a drawback of 99 percent of the 
duties and taxes paid on imported mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of goods for 
export. By agreement between the Min- 
isters of National Revenue and of Muni- 
tions and Supply the above provisions 
may be extended to importations of such 
materials for the fulfillment of war con- 
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tracts for governments other than the 
United Kingdom or allied governments. 

Articles and materials and permanent 
and nonpermanent plant equipment, for 
use in the manufacture of munitions of 
war and supplies, for which remission or 
refund of duties and taxes may have been 
authorized by orders in council but which 
remain on hand after the cessation of 
hostilities, or which were diverted to 
other uses, will be subject to the regular 
duty and taxes ordinarily applied to such 
articles unless they are exported or de- 
stroyed. Any scrap or salvage resulting 
from such destruction will be subject to 
duty and taxes based on values as defined 
in the order in council, to be paid by the 
person acquiring the goods, whether by 
purchase or otherwise. 

The above action was taken upon rec- 
ommendation of the Canadian Minister 
of National Revenue, with the concur- 
rence of the Ministers of Finance and 
Munitions and Supply, because of the 
many financial and accounting difficul- 
ties in administering the previous regu- 
lations, and because of the fact that many 
such imports are, and may continue to be, 
diverted to governments or uses other 
than those for which they were originally 
imported. 

Munitions of War and Supplies: Ex- 
ports From Canada as Models Free of 
Duty and Tax on Return, and Articles 
Processed Abroad Dutiable Only on Value 
of Processing—Munitions of war and 
supplies returned to Canada after having 
been exported are admitted free of duties 
and taxes if exported for use as models, 
and articles processed abroad are valued 
for duty only on cost of processing, under 
recommendations by the Canadian 
Treasury Board approved by the Deputy 
of the Governor General on October 15, 
1941, and published in the Canada Ga- 
zette of October 25, Ottawa.* 

Refined Glycerine: Imports Prohibited 
Except Under License-——The Canadian 
Controller of Chemicals under an order 
of October 1, 1941, prohibited the im- 
portation into Canada of refined glyc- 
erine (including “B. P.,” “U. S. P.,” and 
“Pale Straw” grades) except under li- 
cense previously obtained from the Ca- 
nadian Minister of National Revenue, 
says Customs Memorandum WM No. 51 
of October 28, Ottawa.* 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 8, 1941, for previous announcement re- 
garding the control of glycerine.| 

Bolts, Nuts, Screws, Valves and Parts, 
and Electric Motors: Export Permits Re- 
quired for Shipments to Any Destina- 
tion.—Export permits from the Export 
Permit Branch of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce are re- 
quired for bolts, nuts, screws, valves and 
parts, and electric motors, for shipment 
from Canada to any destination, effective 
October 25, 1941, says Canadian Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 39 (Revised), 
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Supplement No. 25, of October 25, 
Ottawa. 

Export permits for the above products 
were not previously required for ship- 
ments to the British Empire and the 
United States. 


Reciprocal Most-Favored-Nation Trade 
Agreement with Argentina Provisionally 
in Force.—See Argentina. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Shanghai commodity prices continued 
to advance sharply, establishing daily 
new hecord highs during the week ended 
November 1. The flight from money into 
goods accelerated, not entirely for hoard- 
ing against further shortages or for spec- 
ulation but also for hedging against any 
possible currency changes in Shanghai. 
Repeated statements of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council regarding the impend- 
ing enforcement of the price-control 
measure for chief staple commodities, and 
its request for the cooperation of im- 
porters and local manufacturers, were 
ignored by the public which continued 
to convert cash into goods. Retail stores 
are already limiting sales to the public, 
thus causing further uneasiness. 


RESTRICTIONS IMPEDE INDUSTRY 


The lack of shipping facilities and in- 
creasing local restrictions on trade are 
impeding and reducing the movement of 
goods both within occupied China and 
abroad, thus gradually diminishing sup- 
plies of raw materials for industry, which 
also faces electric-power curtailment. 


Cost-oF-LIvING INDEX REACHES RECORD 
HIGH 


Shanghai’s October cost-of-living index 
for Chinese workers increased 4.7 percent 
over September, being slightly more than 
10 times 1936 prices. Conversely, the 
purchasing power of “fapi” fell to less 
than 10 percent of the prehostilities 
level. The foreign cost-of-living index 
increased 9.91 percent over September, 
but is based on 1939 prices and, in com- 
parison with the index for native workers, 
was only 323. 


COTTON- YARN MARKET SUSPENDS 
OPERATIONS 


The Shanghai cotton-yarn market sus- 
pended operations on October 31, to set- 
tle outstanding contracts at the artificial 
set-off price of 2,370 yuan per bale. 
Market manipulations had depressed 
prices from 2,650 yuan to 2,250 yuan, 
though yarns of Japanese-operated mills 
were being quoted at 2,920 yuan. 


CHINA SEPTEMBER TRADE 


Recorded merchandise imports into 
China during September totaled a value 
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of 60,900,000 gold units (unadjusted), a 
decrease of 9 percent from the preceding 
month. Recorded exports of China’s 
produce for the month also decreased, 
totaling 268,800,000 unadjusted yuan, or 
6.4 percent less than August. 


YeEN-Bioc anp NoN-YEN-BLOc TRADE 
DECLINES 


In unadjusted values, the United States 
and the Philippines together supplied 33 
percent of imports, totaling from non- 
yen-bloc countries 46,800,000 gold units, 
a decrease of 18 percent from August. 
The British Empire supplied 31 percent, 
Netherlands Indies 11.6, French Indo- 
china 7.5, Brazil 6.3, Thailand 5.3, and 
Germany 2.5. 

In unadjusted values, but including 
estimated transshipments, exports from 
China to non-yen-bloc countries were 
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valued at 210,600,000 yuan, or 14 percent 
less than August. The British Empire 
took 41 percent of this amount, the 
United States and the Philippines 33 per. 
cent, Netherlands Indies 13, French Indo- 
china 6.8, and Thailand 3.7. 


During September China’s import 
trade with the yen bloc, in adjusteg 
values, amounted to 39,913,000 yen, a 
decrease of 5 percent from the preceding 
month. Of this trade 68 percent entered 
North China ports and 21 percent Shang. 
hai. 

TRADE BY PoRTS 


In adjusted values, U. S. currency, re- 
corded imports during September into 
North China ports from non-yen-blocg 
countries totaled a value of $2,800,000; 
into Shanghai, $13,372,000; into other 
Japanese-occupied ports, $173,000; into 
Chinese-controlled ports, $6,041,000— 
making a grand total for the month of 
$22,386,000, a decrease of 21 percent from 
August. 

Exports from North China ports to the 
non-yen-kloc countries, similarly ad. 
justed, totaled a value of $500,000; from 
Shanghai, $10,316,000; from other Japan- 
eSe-occupied ports, $25,000; and from 
Chinese-controlled ports, $5,300,000. The 
total for the month was $16,141,000, q 
decrease of 30 percent from August. 


SEPTEMBER HIGH LIGHTS 


Freezing orders reduced exports from 
North China ports to non-yen-bloc coun- 
tries in September, but trade to the yen 
bloc registered a substantial increase. 
Recorded exports from Chinese-con- 
trolled ports consisted chiefly of tin, wol- 
fram, tung oil, and tea, but were con- 
siderably reduced from August. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Shanghai 
financial markets continued during the 
week ended November 1 to establish daily 
new record highs or lows reflecting the 
adverse reaction in public confidence 
toward national currency. Official ef- 
forts have failed to allay the fears of the 
public, which is exchanging yuan for 
tangibles or United States bank notes, 
Fapi on the black market was quoted dur- 
ing the week at $US0.03%, high, and 
$US0.0234 low. In relation to United 
States bank notes, it slumped to as low 
as $US0.02'%40. Bank of Japan yen re- 
mained unchanged, exchanging for na- 
tional currency at the rate of 1 for 3.60, 
military scrip 24.9375 for 100 yuan, and 
Hua Hsing notes 1 for 2.05 yuan. The 
Shanghai customs gold unit, which is 
used in computing duty payments, was 
quoted at 6.706 yuan. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—In North 
China, the foreign-exchange value of 
national currency at Tientsin declined to 
$US0.035g. It also declined in terms of 
Federal Reserve Bank currency, which 
exchanged for fapi 38.25 for 100—lowest 
on record. 
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Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in Cuba continued 
to show improvement during October. 
Building construction in Habana was ac- 
tive and was stimulated by the issuance 
late in September of the decree which 
continued many of the provisions of the 
so-called Rent Adjustment Law. 

Some concern has been expressed at 
the continued rise in prices of foodstuffs. 
Ministry of Agriculture data show that on 
August 15, 1941, the index number of 
prices of various basic foodstuffs had in- 
creased by nearly 10 percent over the 
index of August 15, 1940. During sub- 
sequent weeks this upward trend has con- 
tinued. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Cuban imports during August 1941 to- 
taled $10,665,567, compared with $10,566,- 
115 in July and $7,365,305 in August 1940. 
Imports from the United States amounted 
to $9,275,915, against $8,890,995 in July 
and $5,678,640 in August 1940. The 
United Kingdom, Spain, and Switzerland, 
in that order, were the chief European 
shippers to Cuba, total imports of Euro- 
pean origin amounting to $592,220, com- 
pared with $476,854 in the preceding 
month and $644,862 in August 1940. 

Imports during the first 8 months of 
1941 aggregated $83,743,688, an increase 
of $12,036,969 or 16.8 percent, compared 
with $71,706,719 during the first 8 months 
of 1940. Imports from the United States 
in that period amounted to $72,893,674 
(87 percent of the total), against $53,968,- 
341 (75.2 percent of the total) in 1940, 
an increase of $18,925,333 or 35.1 percent. 

Exports of Cuban products during Au- 
gust 1941 totaled $16,605,263, compared 
with $17,348,733 in July and $8,168,842 
in August 1940. Shipments to the United 
States in August amounted to $12,244,951, 
against $13,501,667 in the preceding 
month and $6,659,517 in August 1940. 
Exports to Europe during August totaled 
$3,431,697 and consisted almost entirely 
of sugar and molasses shipped to the 
United Kingdom and small amounts of 
tobacco and cigars to Spain; exports to 
Europe during July 1941 totaled $2,700,644, 
and during August 1940 $1,195,384. 

Exports from Cuba during the first 8 
months of 1941 aggregated $136,246,902, 
an increase of $37,105,552 or 37.4 percent, 
compared with $99,141,350 exported dur- 
ing the like period of 1940. Shipments to 
the United States, which amounted to 
$120,278,158 (88.3 percent of the total) 
during the 1941 period, increased $40,- 
209,967 or 50.2 percent, compared with 
$80,068,191 (80.8 percent of the total) 
exported during the 1940 period. 

The percentage of U. S. participation 
in cumulative Cuban export trade has 
shown a steady decline since May 1941, 
at which time the United States had pur- 
chased 93 percent of all products exported 
from Cuba during the first 5 months. A 
great part of the decline has been ac- 
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counted for by increased shipments of 
sugar to the United Kingdom, which be- 
gan in the latter part of June 1941. 

Exports of Cuban raw sugar amounted 
to 2,532,648 Spanish long tons during the 
period January 1 to October 18, 1941, 
inclusive, compared with 1,831,236 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1940. 
Shipments to the United States during 
the 1941 period totaled 2,035,587 Spanish 
long tons (including 31,991 for reexport), 
against 1,473,571 (including 131,216 for 
reexport) during the 1940 period. 

Exports of molasses during the period 
January 1 to September 15, 1941, inclu- 
sive, totaled 348,336,785 gallons, compared 
with 240,260,595 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. 

Cuban tobacco exports during Sep- 
tember 1941, amounting to $1,139,414, 
while somewhat better than the August 
total of $1,126,338, did not approach the 
July figure. A comfortable increase, 
however, in both value and quantity is 
noted over September 1940, when such 
exports totaled $823,730. 

Spain continued as Cuba’s second 
most important market for tobacco and 
tobacco products, followed by Argentina, 
British Africa, Canada, Switzerland, and 
Portugal, in that order. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Preparation of the ground and plant- 
ing for the next crop of vegetables is now 
under way in Cuba. Total acreage 
planted will reportedly be somewhat less 
than last year. Producers and shippers 
have expressed some concern recently 
relative to the availability of shipping 
space for forwarding next season’s ship- 
ments to the United States. It now ap- 
pears, however, that approximately the 
same amount of space as was available 
last year will—unless some emergency 
intervenes—be furnished shippers dur- 
ing the next season. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Exemptions Decreed in 
Application of Emergency Tax Sur- 
charge.—The increase in the Cuban con- 
sumption tax on salt from 0.005 to 0.006 
peso per pound, established by the emer- 
gency tax law, will not be applied to im- 
ports of salt of United States origin, un- 
der provisions of Cuban presidential de- 
cree No. 2835, published October 23 but 
effective from September 9, 1941, the 
date on which the emergency tax sur- 
charge entered into force. This exemp- 
tion was made in view of the provisions 
of the trade agreement between the 
United States and Cuba, under which the 
Cuban internal tax and import duties on 
salt are bound against increase. 

Decree No. 2835 also provides that the 
20-percent surcharge established by the 
emergency tax law will not apply to the 
Cuban import duties and other customs 
charges assessed on imports of cloth of 
linen and linen mixtures and of wool and 
woolen mixtures of United Kingdom 
origin, classified under Cuban tariff 
items 132 and 147-A. This action was 
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taken in accordance with the provisions 
of the existing commercial treaty be- 
tween Cuba and the United Kingdom, in 
force since September 10, 1938. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Octo- 
ber 4 and 18, 1941, for announcements of the 
Cuban emergency tax law and previous regu- 
latory decree, and Commerce Reports of 
March 20, 1937, and September 24, 1938, for 


announcements of the Cuba-United Kingdom 
commercial treaty.] 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


Merchants are encouraged by present 
gross sales, which are averaging well 
above the 1940 levels. They anticipate a 
sufficiently good holiday trade to enable 
them to close the year’s business with 
gross sales 10 to 15 percent higher than 
in 1940. One obstacle to the realization 
of these favorable prospects is the diffi- 
culty of obtaining certain holiday goods, 
such as toys, from the United States. 

Total Dominican imports for the first 
quarter of 1941, latest period for which 
Statistics are available, amounted to $2,- 
529,539, compared with $2,571,209 for the 
corresponding period of 1940. While 
total imports have decreased in value, 
the United States has improved its 
position by supplying products valued at 
$1,730,718, or 69 percent of the 1941 total 
against $1,437,438, or 56 percent, for the 
corresponding 1940 quarter. 

Dominican exports for the first 7 
months of 1941 were valued at $10,744,- 
345, compared with $14,629,927 for the 
same period in 1940. With the exception 
of raw sugar and bananas, the export 
value of every important Dominican 
product has increased considerably— 
greatly benefiting the purchasing power 
of the general public. During the 7 
months of 1941 the United States took 
$5,775,749, or 54 percent, of the Domini- 
can Republic’s total exports. In the cal- 
endar year 1940, when the Republic’s total 
exports were valued at $18,330,135, the 
United States’ share was valued at $4,- 
527,075, or 25 percent. 

Figures af the Dominican Sugar Insti- 
tute show that for the year ended August 
31, 1941, production of sugar amounted 
to 399,957 metric tons, compared with 
454,836 tons for the preceding crop year. 
Exports for the 2 years amounted to 
353,871 and 394,091 metric tons, respec- 
tively, and local consumption reached 
19,166 and 22,206 tons, respectively. 
Amounts on hand on August 31, 1941, 
and August 31, 1940, were 93,016 and 
66,095 metric tons, respectively. 

Merchants estimated that approxi- 
mately 40,000 bales (50 kilograms each) 
of the 1940 tobacco crop, and all of the 
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1941 crop of 60,000 bales still remain in 
the country. 

Since tobacco may be held for as much 
as 4 years without deterioration, it is 
believed that owners of a large part of 
this tobacco are holding it for speculative 
purposes. The Spanish Government is 
reported to have offered to taks as much 
as 60,000 bales of Dominican tobacco on 
a basis of 50 percent cash and the balance 
in five monthly installments, but, because 
of existing political conditions and on 
the advice of the local banks, this offer 
was rejected. Instead the Dominicans 
are understood to have offered to trade 
tobacco for a shipload of Spanish goods, 
with the balance to be paid in cash—the 
ship bringing the Spanish goods to take 
back the tobacco. 


Exchange and Finance 


Creation of Reserve Bank.—On October 
24 there was submitted to both Houses 
of Congress a draft of an organic law 
which provided for the creation of the 
Banco de Reservas de la Republica Do- 
minicana, with regulations to govern its 
operations. This bill was passed by both 
houses of Congress and promulgated that 
same day. 

On October 26 a contract of sale be- 
tween a United States bank and the 
Banco de Reservas was signed. Under 
the terms of this contract, provision is 
made for the transfer to the Banco de 
Reservas of all the business and proper- 
ties of the United States bank in the Re- 
public. The new bank opened for busi- 
ness October 27. 

The organic law establishing the bank 
and the regulations governing its opera- 
tions provide for an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000. This capital is supplied by 
notes of the national treasury authorized 
for a first issue of $600,000. In exchange, 
the bank will give the national treasury 
bank stocks with a face value of $500,000, 
so that at all times the bank will hold 
treasury notes valued at 120 percent of 
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the value of the bank stocks in the posses- 
sion of the national treasury. A second 
issue of treasury notes for the same 
amount, and under the same conditions, 
is authorized and can be called for at any 
time by the board of directors of the 
bank. These treasury notes will be is- 
sued in denominations of $1,000, are due 
in 5 years from date of issue, and bear 
interest at 5 percent per annum. The 
bank may dispose of these notes at its 
discretion, and private individuals may 
use them to pay taxes owed to the Do- 
minican Government. 

Provision is made for the annual pay- 
ment of interest on the notes, and for 
retirement at the rate of 10 percent an- 
nually, by setting aside for that purpose 
75 percent of the net profits of the bank, 
and by sums specifically destined for that 
purpose in the annual budget of the Do- 
minican Government. 

The affairs of the bank are governed 
by a board of directors composed of seven 
members. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is an ex officio member and chairman 
of the board. 

The bank is authorized to perform all 
customary banking transactions but is 
not a bank of issue. By agreement be- 
tween the Governments of the United 
States and the Dominican Republic, the 
bank has been designated depository bank 
of all funds of the Government, in ac- 
cordance with the Dominican-American 
Convention of September 24, 1940. This 
function was performed by the Domin- 
ican branch of the United States bank 
up to the time of its sale. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lard and Olive Oil: Import-Consump- 
tion Tax Increased.—The “‘sales, use, and 
consumption” tax on imported lard and 
refined olive oil has been increased to 12 
cents and 10 cents per net kilogram, re- 
spectively, by law No. 577 of October 7, 
published in the Dominican Gaceta Ofi- 
cial, October 9, 1941. Former rates were 
6 cents per net kilogram and 2 cents per 
gross kilogram, respectively. Crude olive 
oil, when imported for domestic refining 
for edible purposes, is exempt from the 
“sales, use, and consumption” tax. 

Production and Export Tar on Molasses 
Established.* 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


Although a state of relative tranquillity 
has existed in Ecuador since the signing 
of the pact of Talara early in October, 
normal commercial and business ac- 
tivities were not resumed immediately 
because of a series of local holidays 
extending from October 8 to October 13. 
Banking operations and commercial 
credits were limited, and the public 
seemed to lack confidence. Ecuadoran 
importers reported increased difficulties 
in obtaining adequate supplies of neces- 
sary merchandise and were endeavoring 
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to obtain a relaxation of the existing im. 
port control measures. 

Despite international difficulties ang 
restricted credit facilities, however, the 
abundant crops harvested this year jn 
most of the Provinces and the excellent 
prices received for these crops in the 
United States and other countries haye 
given rise to a more optimistic view of the 
future economy of the country. 


AGRICULTURE 


The year 1941 is reported as one of the 
best ever experienced in Ecuadoran agri- 
culture. Cacao, coffee, rice, cotton, and 
other crops of less importance yielded a 
large harvest, and good prices were ob- 
tained abroad as well as in the domestic 
market. Cacao, coffee, and bananas 
were exported mainly to the Uniteg 
States, while cotton, rubber, and minor 
products found good markets locally and 
in neighboring South American countries, 

The news of the arrival in Ecuador 
of an American agricultural commission 
was received with enthusiasm, and oper- 
ations are already under way on a pro- 
gram to eradicate cacao diseases. The 
general agricultural outlook has there- 
fore taken an upward swing, and both 
planters and exporters are optimistic 
with regard to the development of new 
products and the improvement of exist- 
ing crops. 

Receipts of cacao at Guayaquil in 
September were lower than those of the 
preceding month, but prices showed a 
tendency to rise, and a good market in 
the United States for all exportable 
cacao is anticipated as a consequence of 
the heavy Christmas-season demand. 

The coffee harvest was one of the larg- 
est in history, particularly in the Manabi 
region, and coffee planters and exporters 
were following with keen interest the 
meetings of the Inter-American Coffee 
Commission in Washington, particularly 
with regard to their decision as to coffee 
quotas. 

The rice crop was also heavier than 
usual, and considerable quantities have 
already been exported. Local rice ex- 
porters, however, have indicated some 
doubts as to the future, owing to compe- 
tition from other producers, uncertainty 
of shipping facilities, and some difficulties 
in producing standard qualities of rice 
on a larger scale. 

The 1941 cotton crop has been esti- 
mated at 165,000 quintals, which, if real- 
ized, would be the largest in the history of 
Ecuador. 

Exports of balsa wood up to August 31 
of this year were about 25 percent larger 
than during the entire year 1940. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Ecuadoran imports during the first 8 
months of 1941 were valued at 94,315,476 
sucres ($6,287,689) , a reduction of about 
23 percent from the same months of the 
preceding year. Exports from Ecuador 
during the same periods were valued at 
122,358,737 sucres ($8,157,249) and 109,- 
770,194 sucres ($7,080,669), respectively. 
The United States supplied almost 14 
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percent of Ecuador’s total imports and 
purchased more than 75 percent of its 
exports. Shipments of cacao, coffee, 
rice, straw hats, balsa wood, and min- 
erals during the first 9 months of 1941 
were higher both in quantity and value 
than in the comparable period of 1940, 
while exports of crude petroleum and 
pananas declined. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The difficulty in 
obtaining foreign exchange has report- 
edly induced increased activity on the 
curb exchange. It is impossible to obtain 
data with regard to transactions on the 
curb market, but it is said that dollars 
are being sold at from 16.00 to 16.50 
sucres per dollar. The Banco Central 
has now discontinued the handling of 
foreign collections. 


Egypt 


Economic Conditions 


SEVERE PENALTIES FOR HOARDING 
ANNOUNCED 


Among the series of measures designed 
to restrict rising prices in Egypt is a 
proclamation issued September 24, 1941, 
which subjects to severe penalties pro- 
ducers, distributors, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers who, to make abnormal profits, 
attempt to influence prices by withhold- 
ing merchandise or foodstuffs from the 
market. The proclamation is published 
in the Journal Officiel of September 24, 
1941. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Law to Suppress Frauds and Falsifica- 
tions Adopted.—A law to suppress frauds 
and falsifications has been adopted by a 
proclamation of September 16, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Egyptian Journal Officiel of 
September 18, 1941. The law is broad in 
scope but is directed particularly against 
frauds in foodstuffs, medicines, and cattle 
fodder. It provides penalties for decep- 
tion concerning the name, quantity, 
measure, capacity, identity, authenticity, 
or weight of merchandise and for decep- 
tion concerning the source or place of 
origin of merchandise when the source or 
place of origin is the chief reason for 
purchase. Penalties are greater in case 
the falsified product is injurious to the 
health of men or animals. 


Finland 


Economic Conditions 
WaRTIME ECONOMIC MEASURES 


During the summer of 1941 Finland 
adopted several new economic measures, 
some of which are obviously intended to 
meet present war conditions, while nu- 
merous measures already in force, par- 
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ticularly those introduced during or 
because of previous hostilities with the 
U. S. S. R., were revised to provide 
stricter controls. 

A general increase of import duties, by 
one-half, was made effective from June 
7,1941. [See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of June 14, 1941.] Import duties were 
temporarily removed on additional items 
of essential foodstuffs. 

A temporary “Production Section” was 
established in the Finnish Ministry of 
Agriculture to plan and direct agricul- 
tural production under the new emer- 
gency conditions, by an ordinance of 
June 27, 1941. It is intended that it shall 
formulate changes in the Finnish agri- 
cultural production system, as required 
by the food and raw-materials situation, 
and effect their accomplishment. It may 
also take such other steps as are neces- 
sary from the point of view of agricul- 
tural production. Separate bureaus are 
concerned with general administration, 
with crops, and with domestic animals. 


ComMMopDITY CONTROLS 


Stocks of grain and legumes remain- 
ing in growers’ hands were requisitioned, 
for general consumption by a decree of 
June 19. On June 23 the requisition and 
distribution of commercial stocks of per- 
ishable foodstuffs, where necessary to 
prevent spoilage, was authorized. The 
Government took over all wholesale 
stocks of sugar, including those in trans- 
it, on June 24. The regulations of De- 
cember 31, 1940, which provided for the 
compulsory slaughter of cattle, were re- 
vised on June 26, to require the slaughter 
(for purposes of meat distribution) of 
cattle, sheep, and swine in excess of cer- 
tain limited numbers. A further inten- 
sification of governmental control of 
meat supply took place on September 1, 
when local supply districts were abol- 
ished and replaced by a central control. 

Various measures were taken to cope 
with the fuel shortage (to which the use 
of wood as fuel in locomotives contrib- 
uted). Inventories and information con- 
cerning production and use were required 
for coal, coke, peat, charcoal, and wood 
the gas generator fuel. Control of the 
wholesale trade in firewood was estab- 
lished on June 19. 

Copper (including important manu- 
factured articles) was requisitioned on 
July 31, and its use permitted only under 
Government supervision. This measure 
applies to articles in stock on that date, 
and to subsequent production and im- 
ports as well. Strict limits were later ap- 
plied to retail trade in copper articles. 
Similar measures already in effect for 
some other industrial materials remained 
in force. 


TRANSPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Revision also took place in the laws 
concerning requisition, for defense and 
related purposes, of goods, premises, 
services, and transportation. A decree of 
June 23 provides for controlled use of 
road-transportation and facilities, both 
motor-driven and horse-drawn, and, 
where necessary, of water-borne trans- 
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portation. The necessary vehicles are 
secured by requisition by the defense au- 
thorities or may consist of loaned mili- 
tary transport, where available. Both 
public and private needs are cared for, 
in order of their importance, by this sys- 
tem. 

A decree of July 3 established the gen- 
eral regulations concerning distribution 
to consumers of foods and other neces- 
sities; numerous provisions are intended 
to prevent abuses in the use of ration 
cards. A “Foodstuffs law,” also of July 
3, authorizes the application, as concerns 
foods and other articles of consumption, 
of measures necessary in the interest of 
public health and to protect the con- 
sumer from substandard merchandise. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Advisory Committee on Foreign Trade 
Established in Vichy.* 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Traffic Between France and 
Germany.—Since July 15, more or less 
normal goods traffic has been resumed 
between Germany and France. Up to 
that date only full carloads for convey- 
ance by ordinary freight trains were ac- 
cepted. Under the new regulations 
small consignments, as well as carloads 
of both classes, are allowed in both di- 
rections. Only two routes, via Mul- 
house—Belfort and via Blainville—Lune- 
ville, may be used for this traffic. 

Transit freight traffic between Ger- 
many and Spain through France is ac- 
cepted in both directions, but only in 
full carloads, conveyed only when full 
trainloads are assembled. In the oppo- 
site direction all consignments must be 
sent to either Frankfort or Freiburg, 
whence through freight trains are run— 
from Frankfort via various routes 
through occupied France to Irun, and 
from Freiburg via Breisach, Colmar, Mul- 
house, Belfort, to Port Bou. Permits for 
this traffic must be obtained before dis- 
patch. In the return direction, assembly 
of trainloads takes place at Port Bou and 
Irun. 

From July 28, all internal freight rates 
on the French railways, in occupied and 
unoccupied parts, have been increased by 
at least 10 percent, and all special rates 
by at least 15 percent. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rayon Fabrics and Artificial Hair: Im- 
port Sales Tax Reduced in French Sudan, 
Ivory Coast, and Mauretania.—The im- 
port sales tax on rayon fabrics and arti- 
ficial hair has been reduced in French 
Sudan, Ivory Coast, and Mauretania, 
French West Africa, by orders No. 2371F, 
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2373F, and 2374F, respectively, of July 
2, 1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of French West Africa on July 12. 

The new ad valorem rates are as fol- 
lows (former rates in parentheses): In 
French Sudan, 1.75 (3.75) percent; in 
Ivory Coast, 4 (6) percent; and in Maure- 
tania, 3 (4.5) percent. 

Apertives: Importation, Sale, and Con- 
sumption Prohibited.* 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


Shipments of coffee, sisal, and bananas 
continued at high levels, and Haitian 
business in general was moderately active 
during October, though difficulty in ob- 
taining supplies from the United States 
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hampered trade. On October 1, 1941, the 
Office of the Fiscal Representative of 
Haiti was abolished, its functions trans- 
ferred to the National Bank of the Repub- 
lic of Haiti. On September 30, 1941, a 
U. S. engineering company signed a con- 
tract with the Haitian Government pro- 
viding for expenditure of an additional 
half a million dollars for public works in 
Haiti. These funds—advanced by the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington— 
will be used mainly for agricultural de- 
velopment. The Société Haitiano-Ameri- 
caine de Dévéloppment Agricole began 
operations during the month, its program 
being the development of Haitian agri- 
cultural resources, especially the estab- 
lishment of rubber plantations. Its ac- 
tivities are expected to be reflected in 
more prosperous general business. 
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Haitian Government revenues for the 
year ended September 30, 1941, amounteg 
to $5,385,976, compared with $5,374,689 
during the preceding fiscal year. The 
Treasury position at the end of the fiscaj 
year 1940-41 was substantially better 
than in the preceding year, the unobjj- 
gated Treasury surplus for the 2 years 
being $371,600 and $71,200, respectively, 
The gross public debt of the Republic of 
Haiti as of September 30, 1941, was $13. 
619,200. Total collections on hand as of 
September 30, 1941, as reported by the 
Banque Nationale, de la République 
d’Haiti, totaled $323,561. Past-due eg}. 
lections, which are included in the fore. 
going figure, were $155,888. Total collec. 
tions were $32,248 greater than on Sep. 
tember 30, 1940, and past-due collection 
items were $17,373 greater. Current 
loans and discounts payable in Haiti to. 
taled $723,260 as of October 18, 1941, or 
$113,029 less than those a year ago, 
Total past-due loans and discounts on 
October 18, 1941, amounted to $11,718, or 
$9,107 less than a year ago. The total 
currency in circulation as of October 18, 
1941, was $2,993,267, compared with $2. 
196,946 a year ago. Credit terms con- 
tinue tight and collections retarded. 


FOREIGN TRADE LARGER 


The value of Haitian foreign commerce 
during the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1941, was $14,088,416, compared with 
$13,319,155 during the preceding fiscal 
year. Exports were valued at $6,657,307, 
compared with $5,399,040 during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Imports amounting to 
$7,431,109 were slightly less than the 
$7,920,115 total in 1940. The increase in 
the value of exports may be attributed to 
the rise in coffee prices and to the un- 
usually large exports of sisal and bananas. 

The Inter-American Coffee Agreement 
and the resultant higher prices for Hai- 
tian coffee are responsible for the larger 
coffee shipments in 1941. Already this 
year 211,694 sacks of 60 kilograms each, 
or 77 percent of the 1941-42 Haitian basic 
coffee quota, have been sold at an average 
price of $8.66 per 50 kilograms f. 0. b. 
Haiti, and 47,505 sacks of this amount 
were shipped prior to October 1, when 
the new quota year commenced. During 
the quota year 1940—41, 377,354 bags of 
coffee of 60 kilograms each were exported 
from Haiti, compared with 269,792 bags 
during 1939-40. 


The banana crop in the northern part 
of Haiti ripened and was shipped early 
this year. The sigatoka disease is re- 
ported to be causing difficulty, particu- 
larly to small planters whose crops must 
often be rejected when presented for ex- 
port. Recent exports of sisal have been 
low, but sisal production and exporta- 
tion during the coming months are ex- 
pected to be equal to or higher than those 
of last year. 

Harvesting of the new sugar crop will 
begin in December, and grinding should 
commence about the first of the year. 
Owing to the very dry season in the Cul 
de Sac Plain, there has been a slight de- 
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crease in production by small planters, 
put total production during the coming 
year may reach 40,000 tons of raw sugar, 
if all cane is cut. Last year not all of 
the cane grown was harvested, and in re- 
cent months fires are reported to have 
caused the destruction of more than 4,000 


tons of cane. 
India 


Exchange and Finance 


Licenses Required for Remittance of 
Profits to Nonsterling Areas——The Re- 
serve Bank of India has notified banks 
to inform foreign companies among their 
clients that the practice of remitting full 
proceeds, including profits, of imported 
goods sold in India against auditors’ cer- 
tificates will no longer be allowed. 

Future remittances are limited to c. i. f. 
cost of goods imported as shown on cus- 
toms entries and import licenses. Remit- 
tances representing profits above c. i. f. 
cost of goods must be applied for sepa- 
rately to the Reserve Bank. 

[The remittance of profits outside India 
except to sterling areas was made subject to 
license on October 21, 1941. The requirement 


covers dividends of companies established in 
India and film rentals and royalties.] 


Iran 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE UP 


Preliminary data on trade for the year 
ended March 20, 1941, showed a gain of 41 
percent in commercial imports (864,925,- 
000 rials against 612,164,000) and an in- 
crease of 15 percent in commercial ex- 
ports (925,381,000 against 803,888,000) 
over 1939-40. Oil shipments declined 22 
percent (1,313,591,000 rials against 1,- 
680,064,000) . 

Germany was first as a source of com- 
mercial imports, supplying 42.9 percent 
of total (26.1 in 1939-40); the Soviet 
Union was second with 9.7 (11.7)—fol- 
lowed by Netherlands Indies, 9.2 (3); 
British India, 9.0 (10.6); United States, 
8.4 (6.6); and United Kingdom and Ire- 
land, 7.0 (7.7). Germany also led as a 
market for Iranian commercial exports, 
taking 47.9 percent of total (48.9); the 
United States was next with 13.4 (11.6) — 
followed by the Soviet Union, 12.7 (0.04), 
and British India, 6.2 (7.1). 

Imports from the United States rose to 
72,505,371 rials from 40,255,000 in 1939- 
40, while Iranian exports to the Unitea 
States increased to 124,135,358 from 
92,888,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Several Monopolies Abolished.—The 
Council of Ministers on October 15 abol- 
ished the monopolies in Iran on tea, 
sugar, cloth, automobiles and spare parts, 
and tires and tubes. 
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Ireland (Eire) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Loan.—The Minister of 
Finance announced in the Dail on Octo- 
ber 30 that a National Security Loan to- 
taling £8,000,000 was being issued at 99, 
bearing 3% percent interest per annum, 
payable semiannually. The bonds are re- 
deemable at par after 1956 at the option 
of the Minister of Finance, and mature 
in 1961. A sinking fund is provided for 
at the rate of 14% percent per annum of 
the original total of the loan. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


Interest in business and financial cir- 
cles is centered in the forthcoming special 
session of the Diet scheduled for Novem- 
ber 15. Various appropriation bills be- 
lieved necessary to meet the current situ- 
ation will be considered. A bill provid- 
ing for increased production of rice and 
other cereals will be presented, and ap- 
proval sought of imperial ordinances gov- 
erning revision of the conscription law 
and the law for temporary control of oil. 


PRINCIPAL MARKETS QUIET 


Stock-market prices fluctuated within 
narrow limits during the week ended 
October 25, with trading inactive in view 
of the complicated international situa- 
tion. The money market strengthened 
steadily, with every indication pointing 
toward a record high currency circula- 
tion at the end of the year. Silk prices 
continued weak, and the market was 
quiet. Export transactions were limited 
to a few small lots, presumably for South 
America. 


CONTROL OVER CANNED-Goops DISTRIBU- 
TION 


Trade reports indicate that a decision 
was reached on October 22 between the 
Minister of Agriculture and canning in- 
terests to establish a new company to act 
as a control body for the distribution of 
canned agricultural and marine products. 
The new company, to be capitalized at 
8,000,000 yen, will amalgamate all exist- 
ing canners, except those engaged in can- 
ning crab, salmon, and trout. 


CoaL PRODUCTION UNDER EXPECTATIONS 


Coal production during the April-Sep- 
tember term failed to reach the sched- 
uled goal despite strenuous efforts ex- 
erted by coal interests, say press reports. 
The unfavorable results are attributed to 
damage to mines caused by severe ty- 
phoons during May and June, trans- 
portation difficulties, and shortage of 
bottoms, 
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SHARP RISE IN SUGAR OUTPUT 


Estimated sugar production for the 
1941-42 sugar year will approximate 
22,300,000 piculs—an increase of 5,900,- 
000 piculs over the actual 1940-41 out- 
put. Sufficient rainfall and the proper 
temperature during the growing season 
were responsible for the larger crop. In- 
adequate transportation facilities, how- 
ever, are a deterrent to efficient distribu- 
tion. 


PrRICE-CONTROL POLICY CONTINUED, BUT 
Livine Costs ADVANCE 


The newly appointed Minister of 
Commerce announced that the price- 
control policy instituted by the former 
Cabinet will be adhered to by the new 
Cabinet but with certain vital changes 
involving closer cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment with production and distribu- 
tion agencies. Furthermore, a _ basic 
standard quality of construction materi- 
als, raw materials, and motive power is 
to be fixed. 

Further advances in living costs are 
evidenced by Asahi’s cost-of-living index 
for September, which stood at 252.2, an 
increase of 1.9 percent over August. 
Fuel and clothing dropped 0.7 percent 
and 0.1 percent, respectively, but provi- 
sions advanced by 3.7 percent and mis- 
cellaneous items by 0.3 percent. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foreian Trade Coordinating Office 
Established —A Foreign Trade Coordi- 
nating Office has been established in 
Mexico under the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations, to act in behalf of Mexican 
commerce and indust:y in obtaining ex- 
port permits from the United States 
Government for articles subject to offi- 
cial control in this country. It is re- 
ported that the new entity will open an 
office in Washington attached to the 
Mexican Embassy, to expedite favorable 
action on export applications and grants 
of priority. 

The Confederation of Chambers of 
Commerce of Mexico will have a repre- 
sentative in the Washington office. 


Morocco 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in the Spanish 
Zone of Morocco showed no improvement 
during the third quarter of 1941. In 
Tangier the situation has become serious. 

The administration of the customs in 
Tangier has been assumed by the Span- 
ish authorities, who have also extended 
the tax system in effect in the Spanish 
Zone to Tangier. 

Business in both areas has been greatly 
hampered by the lack of sea-borne mer- 
chandise required for local consumption. 
There are definite, acute shortages of 
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certain essential commodities such as 
flour, automobile tires and tubes, oils and 
fats, and lubricating oils. The severe ra- 
tioning of gasoline continues, though im- 
ports have been maintained. Wages 
have been increased in some industries, 
but the situation is particularly critical 
for the native population. 

Efforts have been made to control 
prices, but a “black market” flourishes. 

It is reported that crops in Tangier 
and the Spanish Zone have been excel- 
lent, though insufficient in any case for 
local demands. Construction work con- 
tinues in both zones, but work is greatly 
hampered by lack of construction ma- 
terials and has fallen off during the 
quarter under review. 


Mozambique 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE IN 1940 


The import and export trade of Mo- 
zambique (Portuguese East Africa) dur- 
ing 1940 decreased in value, reflecting the 
adverse effects of the war, especially the 
loss of continental European markets for 
agricultural products. On the other 
hand, the value of the products carried 
in the important and lucrative transit 
trade for the Union of South Africa, the 
Rhogesias, Swaziland, Nyasaland, and 
the Belgian Congo was 5 percent above 
the 1939 level, and the reexport trade also 
rose slightly. In the distribution of the 
colony’s foreign trade, the outstanding 
changes were the increase in the share 
of the United States and the further 
strengthening of relations with Portugal 
and with other Portuguese colonies. 


AMOUNT AND DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN 
TRADE 


Imports were valued at $15,762,700 and 
exports at $6,493,000, compared with 
$19,422,900 and $7,289,000 respectively, in 
1939. (All figures include both the State- 
administered area and the charted 
area.) 

Declines in imports were heaviest in 
the machinery and apparatus and mis- 
cellaneous-manufactures groups. In ex- 
ports, which consist largely of agricul- 
tural products, most of the decline was in 
those classified as raw materials. 

The five leading countries of supply for 
imports in 1940, with values and (in pa- 
rentheses) percent of total imports were 
as follows: Portugal, $4,510,100 (28.6): 
England, $2,810,700 (17.8) ; United States, 
$2,420,000 (15.4) ; Union of South Africa, 
$1,274,300 (8.1); and Japan, $590,800 
(3.7). Chief export markets were: Por- 
tugal, $3,633,600 (56.0) ; Rhodesia, $653,- 
700 (10.1); Union of South Africa, $589,- 
500 (9.1); British India, $580,300 (8.9); 
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and Portuguese possessions, $250,000 
(3.9). 

Ordinarily continental European coun- 
tries are large purchasers of Mozambique 
agricultural products, mainly oilseeds and 
vegetable oils. The effect of the loss of 
European markets on this trade is shown 
by the drop in shipments to Germany, 
Belgium, Denmark, and the Netherlands 
from $1,760,200 in 1939 to only $179,700 
in 1940. 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES 


Imports for consumption from the 
United States in 1940 were valued at 
$2,420,000, compared with $1,498,600 in 
1939, an increase of approximately 62 
percent by dollar value. On a percentage 
basis the United States supplied 15.4 per- 
cent of all imports for consumption dur- 
ing 1940 (7.7 percent in 1939), ranking 
third among supplying countries after 
Portugal and England. 

Automotive vehicles and parts formed 
the chief item of import from the United 
States during 1940, these products total- 
ing $349,300 in value. Mineral oils were 
second, valued at $218,600. Other items 
of importance were lumber, $78,600; tires 
and tubes, $26,100; refrigerators, $20,300; 
and radios, $18,300. 

Total exports from Mozambique to the 
United States in 1940 were valued at 
$189,400 (2.9 percent of total exports), in 
comparison with $57,000 (0.8 percent of 
total) in 1939. This increase was largely 
accounted for by increased shipments of 
sisal and sisal waste, which were valued 
at $163,000 in 1940. Other items were 
elephant tusks, $5,000, and mangrove 
bark, $2,800. 


TRANSIT AND REEXPORT TRADE 


The handling of transit trade at Lou- 
renco Marques for Swaziland and the 
Transvaal, and at Beira for Belgian 
Congo, Nyasaland, and the Rhodesias, 
continued to be an important revenue- 
producing activity for Mozambique. In 
1940 the value of the Colony’s transit 
trade amounted to $142,998,000, in com- 
parison with $135,849,800 in 1939, a gain 
of 5 percent. Crude metals of a total 
quantity of 288,113 metric tons, valued 
at $35,308,300, were the item of greatest 
quantity and value handled. The total 
volume of transit traffic in 1940 was 
1,060,611 metric tons. 

Chief products listed as transit trade 
from Mozambique to the United States 
include crude copper and asbestos, and 
chrome, copper, cobalt, lead, and gold 
ores, all originating in the Rhodesias and 
Belgian Congo. 

Reexports from Mozambique in 1940 
were valued at $10,571,900, compared 
with $10,269,700 in the preceding year. 
They consisted mainly of crude metals 
and ores, coal, sugar, and metal manu- 
factures. Reexports to the United States 
all originated in the Union of South 
Africa, the largest item being 83,724 
metric tons of chrome ore; other re- 
exports to the United States included 
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copper and tin ore, metallic tin, asbestos, 
corundum, mica, and talc. 

(Note.—Conversions from the origina] 
values expressed in eScudos have been 
made at the rate of 4 cents for 1939 ang 
3.6 cents for 1940.) 


Netherlands 


Economic Conditions 
COMPULSORY SCRAPPING OF MACHINES 


Machines and apparatus (including 
ships, boats, and railway rolling stock) 
which were in the hands of their present 
owners in the Netherlands in 1939 anqg 
which were not in use for more than 15 
days in that year, have been required to 
be declared by October 1, 1941, by an 
order published under the authorities of 
occupation on September 23. The 
owners are allowed until December 31 to 
sell such machines to scrap dealers. 
Chief exceptions to this order concern 
fire apparatus and agricultural ma- 
chinery. 


Netherlands Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Bond Redemption Postponed.—The re- 
demption of Netherlands Indies Govern- 
ment bond issues during 1940 and 1941 
has been postponed by the Department 
of Finance. The reason given for the 
postponement is that it is impossible to 
make any arrangement for the drawing 
and redemption of bonds held outside 
enemy-occupied territory, as such hold- 
ers could not be determined. The De- 
partment stated further that under no 
circumstances could bonds held in oc- 
cupied territory be redeemd, so the whole 
question will need further study. 

Public Revenues Increase.—Public rev- 
enues during the first 6 months of 1941 
amounted to 371,600,000 guilders, an in- 
crease of 80,400,000 guilders over the 
same period in the preceding year. 
Taxes yielded 243,300,000 guilders, or 
36,500,000 guilders more than in the cor- 
responding period of 1940. Import and 
export duties and excise taxes amounted 
to 95,352,573, a gain of 23,223,454 guild- 
ers, or 32 percent, over the first half of 
1940. While import duties decreased 
5,400,000 guilders, export duties increased 
by 4,100,000 guilders. Defense export 
duties increased by 6,700,000 guilders. 
The extra export duties, which were not 
in force during the first half of 1940, pro- 
duced 13,000,000 guilders. 

Floating Debt Decreased.—The cash 
position of the Netherlands Indies Gov- 
ernment on August 16, 1941, showed 4 
debt of 106,125,000 guilders, against 138,- 
120,000 at the beginning of January 1941. 
The improvement is ascribed to reduc- 
tions in outstanding Treasury paper, in- 
crease of currency in circulation, and re- 
duction of the debit balance at the Java 
bank. The above figures do not include 
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treasury paper issued in behalf of the 
Foreign Exchange Control Bureau. 

Financial Operations of Foreigners 
Controlled —Regulations relating to the 
control of financial operations by for- 
eigners in the Netherlands Indies were 

ublished in a special issue of the Ja- 
yasche Courant of July 28, 1941. Para- 
graph 1 of article 1 provides that all 
panking and credit establishments, or 
agencies of foreign banks and credit in- 
stitutions, operating in the country are 
forbidden to receive or to pay out monies, 
directly or indirectly, in favor or for ac- 
count of Japan, Formosa, Korea, Japan- 
ese Mandated Territories, Manchuria (in- 
cluding Dairen) , China, and French Indo- 
china, or subjects thereof, regardless of 
any existing obligations thereto, without 
a general or special license issued by or in 
pehalf of the Director of Economic 
Affairs. 

This prohibition also applies to com- 
panies or corporations if, in the opinion 
of the Director, the interests of the indi- 
cated foreign states or subjects of such 
states are connected to a considerable 
extent with such companies or corpora- 
tions. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Exportation to Specified Destinations 
Subject to Permit—Under date of July 
28, 1941, the Netherlands Indies Commit- 
tee for Legal Intercourse in Wartime is- 
sued a decree requiring a permit for all 
shipments of goods to Japan, Formosa, 
Korea, Japanese Mandated Territories, 
Manchuria (including Dairen), China, 
and French Indochina. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


Trade in all lines was good in Panama 
through October, and the volume is ex- 
pected to increase during the remainder 
of the year. Steps are reportedly being 
considered for reduction of tariffs on cer- 
tain prime food commodities; if the plan 
iscarried out, imports of these items from 
the United States may be expected to in- 
crease substantially. 

Many major problems affecting busi- 
ness were Solved during the month. 
Chief remaining concern is occasioned 
by the growing difficulty of obtaining 
goods to supply the buying-minded mar- 
ket. Importers have been rushing orders 
to the United States so as to be prepared 
to benefit by expanding consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

Employment remained at a peak, with 
commercial and residential construction 
accounting for the largest number of 
gainful workers. There was, however, 
evidence of a leveling off in building. 
This is attributed to difficulties in ob- 
taining materials. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Passengers Leaving Panama 
Must Prove Payment of Income Tazr.— 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The Office of Internal Revenue, Panama, 
has notified steamship agents of their 
liability under articles 37 and 38 of the 
income-tax law of Panama (No. 52 of 
1941), which provides that no person 
subject to the income tax may absent 
himself from the country without show- 
ing that his current tax has been paid. 
The law requires all transportation com- 
panies to refrain from issuing tickets to 
persons in the respective tax category 
without first ascertaining whether their 
taxes have been paid. 


Steamship agencies, reportedly, have 
recently sold transportation out of the 
country to persons who had liquidated 
their businesses in Panama, without the 
formality of ascertaining whether or not 
such persons were cleared by the national 
Treasury. Fines ranging from $10 to 
$100 are provided for violations, depend- 
ing upon the gravity of the offense. 


Nationalization-of-Commerce Law Re- 
mains in Force.—Under the Nationaliza- 
tion-of-Commerce Law, which became 
effective October 28, large numbers of 
Chinese merchants were obliged to liqui- 
date their businesses. The intention of 
the law was to increase the commercial 
opportunities of Panamanians and other 
nonrestricted nationals, and in many 
cases they have taken over the Chinese 
establishments. The Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry has announced that, 
in pursuance of a uniform policy adopted 
by the new Government, this law (passed 
by the previous administration) and all 
other existing laws, decrees, and regu- 
lations will be enforced until an oppor- 
tunity has been given to determine 
whether it is advisable to repeal or amend 
them through regular procedure. 


Tunisia 
Economic Conditions 


The typical difficulties of the war pe- 
riod persisted in Tunisia during the late 
summer of 1941. Efforts to establish 
new industries to produce locally goods 
not now obtainable from abroad have 
been hampered by lack of equipment, and 
construction is held up for want of struc- 
tural iron and steel, plumbing products, 
and electrical accessories. The scarcity 
of imported goods is increasingly acute. 

Cereal crops were above average, and 
shipments of soft wheat to France, total- 
ing about 2,200,000 bushels, were com- 
p'eted in August. The exceptionally poor 
grape crop, resulting from drought and 
the lack of insecticides, is a matter of 
serious concern, as it was expected to 
yield large amounts of alcohol—which is 
at present the main motor fuel. Pros- 
pects for the olive crop shifted from very 
good at the beginning of the season to 
equally poor during the period of drought 
and back to moderately favorable with 
the copious rains of mid-September; it 
now appears that a moderately large sur- 
plus of olive oil will be available for ex- 
port. The date crop is expected to be 
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about normal, and citrus-fruit crops are 
shaping up well. 

Shortages of commercial products and 
the practical absence of industry have 
had an inflationary tendency. The large 
amount of idle funds available and the 
unsatisfied demand for consumer goods 
have exerted an upward pressure on 
prices, despite strict Government control 
of wages and economic activities as well 
as of prices, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Almonds: Committee for Purchase and 
Exportation Established —A committee 
for the purchase and exportation of 
almonds was established by an order of 
May 19, 1941, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien. 

Its operations of purchase and ex- 
portation have been placed under con- 
trol of the Inspection of Finances by an 
order of August 18, 1941, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien on August 30. 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASE REGULATIONS 
MODIFIED 


In view of the war conditions and dif- 
ficulty of applying the provisions of the 
Law on Government Purchases and Ad- 
judications (1927 and 1934), the Turkish 
Government has added a _ provisional 
article to the above law. Under extraor- 
dinary cricumstances it authorizes the 
various Government ministries to effect 
purchases from foreign countries on con- 
ditions to be determined by the Council 
of Ministers, based upon the proposal of 
the interested ministry. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Products Exempted From 
Transaction Taxr.—The following prod- 
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ucts have been exempted from the trans- 
action tax upon importation into Tur- 
key, under permit from the Ministry of 
Economy, by an order of July 22, 1941, 
according to Nachrichten fiir Aussen- 
handel, Berlin, August 15: Fabric hose, 
sacks, and belting; copper-wire cloth and 
netting; and sewing machines. 

Cotton: Transit Shipments From Iran 
Permitted Only Through Gurcubulak.* 

Beans: Exportation of Previous Crops 
Permitted Against Compensating Im- 
ports.* 


Union of South 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


External Debt To Be Reduced.—The ex- 
ternal debt of the Union of South Africa 
is to be reduced approximately £30,- 
000,000 by repatriating securities which 
had been issued in London, says an an- 
nouncement by the Minister of Finance 
for the Union Government, October 10, 
1941. Arrangements have been made 
with the British Government to take over 
all holdings by the residents of the 
United Kingdom of Cape of Good Hope 
and Natal 3 Percent Consolidated Stock 
and Union of South Africa 4 Percent Con- 
solidated and 5 Percent Inscribed Stock 
and to transfer them to the South Afri- 
can Reserve Bank in exchange for an 
equivalent amount of gold to be paid in 
installments up to the end of this year. 
Meanwhile, the Bank’s gold reserve will 
be maintained by replacement purchases 
from the mines. 

The Union Government’s loan require- 
ments for the current fiscal year aggre- 
gate £78,000,000. Of the total, £52,000,000 
will be required from the public, of which 
£22,000,000 was to be derived from two 
loans scheduled for flotation on October 
13—one long-term at 3 percent and one 
short-term at 2% percent, both issued at 
par. Later, a debt-repatriation loan is to 
be offered at 3 percent, also to be issued 
at par and maturing in 25 to 30 years. 
Savings bonds at 3% percent, maturing 
in 12 years, are being offered to the 
middle class of investors. The remaining 
£26,000,000 are available from the public 
debt commissioners. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


The Ministry of Food has announced 
that one of the largest single operations 
ever undertaken by the Ministry will be 
completed on November 17, when 30,000 
tons of canned meats, canned fish, and 
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canned beans will be ready for sale 
throughout Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and simultaneously an entirely 
new system of food distribution by points 
will be introduced to insure that it is 
available in equal shares to everyone who 
wishes to buy. The Ministry says: 


Most of the new food, all of which is 
canned, comes from the United States under 
generous lend-lease arrangements. Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Eire, 
Iceland, Portugal, Brazil, and the home mar- 
ket have also contributed their quotas. 
Technically known as first-class animal pro- 
tein, most of this food has the highest nutri- 
tional value. It will mean a substantial 
addition to the proteins available to the peo- 
ple, and, with the wide variety of new food 
available to her, the housewife will find the 
task of keeping her meals nourishing and 
interesting vastly simpler than it has been for 
many months. The price will be controlled 
and the margin of profit restricted. 


NEw RATIONING SYSTEM 


Another ration book will be issued to 
every holder of the main ration book. 
Each person will be entitled to expend 16 
points during each period of 4 weeks for 
which there are four each of coupons 
marked A, B,and C. A and B are each 
worth 1 point, and C is worth 2 points, 
giving a total of 16 for 4 weeks. Points 
allocated for each pound of food are as 
follows: 16 points solid-packed canned 
meats, i. e., tongue, briskets, luncheon 
meat, stewed steak, and rabbit, certain 
types of canned fish (salmon, sardines, 
crayfish, and lobster) ; 12 points all other 
canned fish, i. e., mainly herrings and 
pilchards; 8 points certain domestic and 
Eire canned-meat products, i. e., ready 
meats, meat rolls, and gelatine; and 4 
points canned bedns in sauce or gravy 
home produced and imported. Com- 
menting on how the scheme will work, 
the announcement states: 

If a woman decides to spend her 16 points 
on one purchase, she might buy one-half 
pound of oz tongue, 8 points (i. e., 4 C cou- 
pons), 4 ounces sardines, 4 points (i.e, 4A 
coupons), and 1 pound beans, 4 points (i. e., 
4 B coupons), totaling 16 points, but the 
coupons may be spent on more than 1 day in 
the 4 weeks and in more than one shop, so 
that, although the Ministry cannot guar- 
antee that every item of the new food will be 
in every shop whenever a shopper asks for 
it (that would be impossible under the con- 
ditions of war), if she is not satisfied in one 
shop she may go to another. 

The scheme will give the consumer freedom 
to shop for the new foods where and when 
she likes. She will not have to register, she 
will not have to restrict her purchase to one 
shop, and she will be permitted to spend her 
coupons how she pleases on a wide variety 
of foods. 

In a radio broadcast, Lord Woolton. 
Minister of Food, in discussing consum- 
ers’ freedom of choice under the new 
scheme, said that “there is no entitle- 
ment to the individual article, but there 
is an entitlement to sufficient of one of 
these foods to be able to spend 16 points 
during the 4 weeks. There is to be no 
registration for these foods, no binding 
the customer down to the retailer. He 
can go to any shop he pleases and, if he 
is away for a week end, to any shop in 
the district he is visiting.” 

Hotels, restaurants, canteens, and other 
catering establishments will receive sup- 
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plies of these foods on the basis of the 
number of main meals they serve. 


Exchange and Finance 


Expenditures Increase.—Government 
expenditure for the 5 weeks ended Sep. 
tember 30, 1941, totaled £401,500,009, 
which represents a daily average of £13. 
400,000, compared with £12,700,000, the 
daily average in August. Supply ex. 
penditure continues in its practically 
steady rise since March, having averaged 
£12,900,000 daily in September—highest 
figure since the seasonally swollen figures 
for March 1941, namely £14,200,000. 

The proportion of total expenditure 
met by ordinary revenue fell to 31 percent 
in September, compared with 40.8 per. 
cent in August and 36 percent in July, 
while receipts from savings issues, large 
and small, dropped sharply after the 
heavy purchases of 22 percent Nationa] 
War Bonds in the week before their sys- 
pension on August 14. Asa result, though 
small savings improved slightly in Sep. 
tember, the total from savings issues 
yielded only 17 percent of total expendi- 
ture in September, against 36 percent in 
August. 

During the first half of the fiscal year 
(April to September) total revenue was 
£737,500,000, or 41.3 percent of the budget 
estimates, compared with £452,500,000, or 
32.1 percent in the same period last year, 
Total expenditures were £2,235,900,000 or 
53.1 percent of the estimates for the full 
year, compared with £1,610,100,000 or 41.4 
percent in the like period of last year, 

Note Circulation and Bank Deposits 
Increase.—The Bank of England note cir- 
culation rose from £667,300,000 on Sep- 
tember 3 to £677,800,000 on October 1. 

The returns of the London Clearing 
Banks show that for the first time de- 
posits have passed the £3,000,000,000 
level, rising from £2,997,000,000 in Au- 
gust to £3,114,500,000 in September. 

Silver Imports Resumed.—On Sep- 
tember 10 it was announced that imports 
of Indian Government silver into the 
United Kingdom on official account had 
recently been resumed, to replenish ex- 
isting stocks which have been depleted to 
satisfy coinage requirements on United 
Kingdom and Empire account and, espe- 
cially, for the minting of Maria Theresa 
thalers for Ethiopia. Press announce- 
ments stressed the facts that no licenses 
have been or will be issued for silver im- 
ports on private account from any 
source and that no official imports are 
being made from any source but India. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Quotas.—Exchange quotas 
for the importation of apples and pears 
were announced on October 16, as fol- 
lows: From the United States, U.S.$30,000 
(at 2.30 pesos per dollar); from Canada, 
U.S.$30,000 (at 2.30 pesos per dollar); 
from Argentina, 300,000 Argentine pesos 
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(at 53.80 Uruguayan pesos per 100 Argen- 
tine pesos). The U. S. quota covers 
fruit in customs, en route, or to be or- 
dered, while that from Canada, not in 
customs or en route, may not be ordered 
Jater than November 15, 1941. 


As of October 16; the following ex- 
change quotas for importations from 
Mexico were allotted: For metals, win- 
dow glass, and raw materials of first 
category, U.S.$100,000 (at the controlled 
rate); for other items and raw materials 
of second category, U.S.$50,000 (at the 
free rate). 

An exchange quota of 300,000 pesos at 
the free market rate was announced on 
October 18 for importation of cotton and 
rayon yarn, cutlery, and similar merchan- 
dise from Brazil. 


1940 Public Works Issue Increased.—A 
resolution dated September 12 and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Septem- 
ber 25 increases by 3,500,000 pesos the 
1940 Public Works Bond Issue. The reso- 
lution explains that when the plan for 
the financing of these public works was 
discussed, 5,000,000 pesos for the budget 
years 1940 and 1941 was anticipated each 
year from the difference in the exchange 
fund. As this amount has not been forth- 
coming, it has been decided to make up 
the balance required by an increase in 
the bond issue. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Apples and Pears: Specified Monthly 
Amounts Exempted From Import Duty.— 
Uruguay has exempted from import duty 
the following specified amounts of apples 
and pears imported monthly, by a reso- 
lution of October 14, 1941, published in 
the Diario Oficial, October 20: 15,000 
boxes of apples and 2,000 boxes of pears 
monthly, or their equivalent in barrels. 
The sales price of these fruits will be fixed 
by the National Subsistence Committee. 
The exemption from import duty will 
cease on February 1, 1942, for pears, and 
on March 1, 1942, for apples, at which 
dates the local crop of pears and apples 
enters the market. 


Certain Petroleum Products, Tires and 
Tubes, Vulcanizing Rubber, Alcoholic 
Beverages, Cigarettes, and Tobacco: New 
and Increased Internal Taxes.—A Uru- 
guayan revenue law establishing a gen- 
eral sales tax of 15 per mil on industrial 
and commercial sales also provides for 
new or increased internal taxes on gaso- 
line (except for aviation), gas oil, Diesel 
oil, tires and tubes, vulcanizing rubber, 
alcohols and alcoholic beverages, and 
tobacco and cigarettes, under provisions 
of a decree of September 30, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial, October 6, 
1941, Montevideo. The increased reve- 
nue is to finance 2 new issue of internal- 
debt bonds of 25,000,000 pesos for public 
works and other obligations provided for 
in the 1940 budget. 

New Taxes: The following new taxes 
are established by the decree: On tires 
and tubes for automobiles, 0.10 peso per 
kilogram; tires and tubes for busses and 
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trucks, 0.05 peso per kilogram; rubber, 
partly prepared, and with unvulcanized 
cloth for vulcanizing, 0.30 peso per kilo- 
gram. 

Increased Taxes: The following prod- 
ucts, already subject to internal tax, pay 
in addition the following taxes: Gasoline 


-(except aviation gasoline), gas oil, and 


Diesel oil, 0.01 peso per liter; prepared 
tobacco in tins or packages, which Sells 
for up to 0.25 peso per package, 0.005 peso 
per 50 grams or fraction thereof; same, 
selling for over 0.25 peso per package, 
0.02 peso per 50 grams or fraction thereof; 
alcoholic beverages (except brandy), fine 
wines, and liquors, which contain over 
14.9 and up to 19.9 degrees of alcohol, 
0.10 peso per liter; same, containing over 
19.9 degrees of alcohol, pay an additional 
0.05 peso for each 4 degrees or fraction 
thereof over 19.9 degrees. Brandy 
(cana) pays an additional tax of 0.15 peso 
per liter. 

Alocoholic beverages which sell at re- 
tail for not more than 0.50 peso per liter 
are exempt from the above taxes, but 
will pay the general sales tax of 15 per 
mil. Alcohol for preparing perfumes and 
cologne are subject to an additional tax 
of 0.25 peso per liter; alcohols for pre- 
paring pharmaceutical products, 0.20 peso 
per liter. Denatured alcohol exclusively 
for heating, motive power, lighting, clin- 
ical purposes, and for special uses au- 
thorized by the Executive Power are ex- 
empt from the tax. Containers of alco- 
holic beverages of up to 50 centiliters will 
pay only half the tax prescribed for liter 
containers, but those containing more 
than one-half liter will pay the tax on 
1 liter. 

Revised Taxes: For the following to- 
bacco products, the internal taxes have 
been revised, the new taxes including the 
former: Cigarettes, in packages contain- 
ing up to 10 cigarettes and weighing not 
more than 12 grams, and whose retail 
price is not over 0.10 peso, 0.02 peso per 
package; same, retailing at 0.11 to 0.15 
peso, 0.025 peso per package; same, re- 
tailing at 0.16 to 0.25 peso, 0.03 peso per 
package; same, retailing at 0.26 to 0.35 
peso per package, 0.035 peso per package; 
same, retailing at over 0.35 peso per pack- 
age, 0.005 peso additional per 0.10 peso or 
fraction thereof over 0.35 peso of the re- 
tail price; same, in packages containing 
up to 20 cigarettes or more, whose weight 
does not exceed 24 grams per package, 
and whose value is not over 0.20 peso, 
0.04 peso per package; same, with value 
from 0.21 to 0.30 peso, 0.05 peso per pack- 
age; same, with value from 0.31 to 0.50 
peso, 0.06 peso per package; same, with 
value from 0.51 to 0.70 peso, 0.07 peso per 
package; same, with value over 0.70 peso, 
0.01 peso tax additional for each 0.10 
peso or fraction thereof over 0.70; pack- 
ages of greater contents will pay in pro- 
portion to their contents. Wine and 


grape alcohol, in lieu of their former 
taxes, will pay the following: up to 50 
degrees, 0.25 peso per liter; over 50 up to 
65 degrees, 0.45 peso per liter; over 65 
up to 80 degrees, 0.65 peso per liter; over 
80 degrees, 0.90 peso per liter. 
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Packages of cigarettes and tobacco 
must be registered with the Uruguayan 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and may not 
be placed on sale without that Bureau’s 
authorization. The packages must show 
thereon in clearly visible form the words 
“Precio de venta” (sales price) , followed 
by the price of the package. Containers 
of alcoholic beverages must also indicate 
the price clearly on the label. 

All the products specified in this decree, 
and subject to new, revised, or increased 
taxes, are exempt from the general sales 
tax of 15 per mil. 


[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
21, 1941, for announcement of proposed new 
and increased internal taxes on wide range 
of products.] 


Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Octo- 
ber 21, 1941, Buenos Aires. Opposition 
must be filed before November 24, 1941. 








Trade-mark Class and commodity 





OUR Sos Ss ees No. 23—Entire class. 
| res oF = Eee S No, 2—Entire class. 


ek. eae No. 3—Entire class. 
Di ea Do. 
Permatex_._...._..........] No. 2—Entire class. 
Goodwill - - ; ....--| No. 16—Entire class. 
EM BONNE aii pa caanccoca No. 9—Entire class. 
Oro Negro........-.-.--.--| No. 22—Entire class. 
Favorit___. _._....-| No. 8—Entire class. 
sain i ceabeetaa a No. 16—Entire class. 








Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of appli- 
cation. 





Date of 
publi- 
cation 


Class number and com- 
modity 


Trade-mark 





1941 

No. 8—To distinguish regis-| Oct. 4 
tration boxes in 
general, as well as 
ealculating ma- 
chines for several 
purposes. 


Star__ anes No. 48—To distinguish Do. 
dressing table 
articles and per- 
fumes included in 
this class. 

No. 1—Paintsin general....| Oct. 6 

No. 1—Chemical sub- Do. 
stances used in the 
industry of paints, 
lacquers, enamels, 
and in manufac- 
tured and anti- 
fouling products. 

Atlas-___. ..| No. 8—Fire extinguishers_ Do. 

Inter America | No. 60—Printed cinema Do. 

Films. films. 
Seymour. ----- No. 36—-Ready-made Do. 
clothing, ties, 
blouses, sus- 
penders, belts, 
garters, under- 
wear, shirts, 
shorts, drawers, 
pajamas. 
.| No. 8—Radio tubes-.-...-- 


America. - - 


“Lithotex”’__._- 
Matarest----...- 








Hygrade- ---. Oct. 7 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


Three new Douglas DC-3 airplanes 
were recently delivered to the Hawaiian 
Airlines, formerly known as Inter-Island 
Airways, Ltd. The DC-3’s will supple- 
ment the fleet of Sikorsky S—43 amphib- 
ians used by the company between the 
various islands in the Hawaiian group. 
They will serve the islands of Oahu, 
Maui, Kauai, Lanai, Molokai, and Hawaii. 


* ARGENTINA.—The Republic’s 22 glider 
clubs have in use 32 gliders, of which 6 
were manufactured in Argentina. In ad- 
dition, 34 gliders are under construction 
locally. There has been a notable in- 
crease in glider activities, and the total 
membership of the clubs is approximately 
1,000. Thirty special instructors have 
been provided by the Bureau of Civil 
Aeronautics, which also provides small 
subsidies to the various clubs. 

The Bureau of Civil Aeronautics has 
presented to the Ministry of Interior, for 
its consideration and approval, a new 
plan for distributing officia! subsidies to 
the various Argentine flying clubs. In 
the past such assistance has been in. the 
form of an occasional donation of a plane 
plus an annual subsidy in a round sum. 
Under the proposed scheme, each club 
would receive a fixed premium for every 
pilot which it trains, plus miscellaneous 
income for training courses, upkeep of 
airport, etc. Some 40 training planes 
would be distributed among the various 
clubs during 1942, but thereafter the 
clubs would have to buy their own planes 
and pay for flying instructors, me- 
chanics, repairs, and amortization of 
flying equipment. 

The special Argentine aeronautical 
purchasing commission in the United 
States has placed an order for 65 motors 
of 165 horsepower at a total cost of 
$138,000, according to the Argentine 
press. These motors will power the 
Focke-Wulf J-44 training planes being 
constructed under license at the Army’s 
factory in Cordoba. 

The Argentine Embassy in Washington 
has asked for bids on 30 light training 


(©) TIME IS SHORT 


planes on behalf of the Junta Argentina 
de Aviacion. 


* AustraLIA—The Australian Minister 
of Aircraft Production stated that 1,400 
airplanes at a cost of £10,000,000 will be 
built in Australia during 1941, according 
to the British press. He expects the 
country to produce airplanes of all types 
valued at £20,000,000 in 1942. The Com- 
missioner for Aircraft Production re- 
cently said that, of the £20,000,000 to be 
built in 1942, airplanes worth £12,000,000 
would be exported by Australia. It was 
expected that the first 1,200-horsepower 
aircraft engine would be produced in 
September and the manufacture of con- 
stant-speed propellers started shortly. 


* Borivia.—The Lloyd Aereo Boliviano is 
the only airline operating in Bolivia, with 
the exception of the Pan American Grace 
Airways. The equipment of the Lloyd 
Aereo Boliviano includes two Junkers 
JU-52 planes, one Junker JU-86, one 
Junker W-34, two Junkers F-13, one 
Sikorsky S-83, and one Gruman G-21l. 
The Junkers W-34 and F-13 are not in 
flying condition. In addition, the com- 
pany owns 41 engines. 

The Bolivian Government is the larg- 
est stockholder of the Lloyd Aereo Bo- 
liviano, and the management was for- 
merly controlled by German interests. 
The company has just been the subject of 
an agreement with the United States 
Federal Loan Administrator for its reor- 
ganization along American lines. This 
agreement, which will go into effect in a 
short time, provides for turning the 
management of the company over to 
Panagra. The German planes will grad- 
ually be replaced by American equipment. 


* CanaDA.—More than 7,000 aircraft are 
on order for Canada at the present time, 
according to the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply. Most of these planes are 
to be built in Canada and equipped with 
engines imported from the United States. 
Canada is building 13 different types of 
aircraft but hopes to narrow them down 
to6or 7. The smaller group probably will 
include elementary trainer, single-engine 
advance trainer, twin-engine advance 
trainer, coastal reconnaissance amphib- 
ian, bomber, and fighter types. Twenty- 
nine plants scattered from Halifax to 


Vancouver handle the overhaul and re. 
pair work. 

* Inp1a.—The comfort of the patrons on 
the Karachi-Bombay section of Tata Air 
Lines will be increased by the use of 
Douglas 14-passenger planes with aq- 
justable seats, says the Indian press. One 
plane has already arrived, and it is hoped 
that additional planes will be received in 
time to inaugurate the new service with- 
in 3 months. 


* Mexico—Two twin-motor airplanes, 
each with capacity for 8 passengers and 
for carrying mail, were used to inaugu- 
rate the new air service between La Paz, 
Baja California, Mexico, and Mazatlan, 
Sinaloa, at the end of September. 

* Mexico.—Mexico is to buy 30 seaplanes 
and 160 fighters from the United States 
to bring the strength of the Mexican air 
force up to 300. This total is expected to 
be reached by the end of 1941. The 
Mexican Government has also announced 
that a sum of 160,000,000 pesos is to be 
spent on the development of flying in 
Mexico. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Defense  esti- 
mates in the Netherlands Indies have 
been increased by £2,000,000—to be used 
for buying torpedo-bombers. Measures 
taken recently to increase the strength 
of the Netherlands Indies Navy include 
the addition of a number of flying boats 
from Europe and a large number of 
training planes from the United States, 


* New ZEALAND.—The five flying clubs 
of New Zealand have 10 planes in use 
for pilot training, says the Controller of 
Civil Aviation, reviewing the quarter 
ended June 30. He lists the equipment 
of the air lines as follows: scheduled air 
lines, 4 American and 5 British planes; 
nonscheduled (taxi or charter), 4 Amer- 
ican, 10 British; scheduled international, 
3 American, 2 British. 


* Urucuay.—To stimulate interest in 
flying and to offer an opportunity to 
aspirants for aviators’ licenses to receive 
free instruction, the Uruguayan Pro- 
Aviation Committee recently offered 36 
scholarships for a complete beginners’ 
course at the Aero Club of Uruguay's 
school in both the theory and practice 
of flying—the course qualifying success- 
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ful participants for a type A private fly- 
jing license. 

Courses for private pilots comprise 80 
percent practical and 20 percent theo- 
retical instruction. Lecture subjects in- 
clude the construction and mechanics of 
airplanes and their engines, aerial legis- 
jation, and aerial navigation. As to 
practical experience, each class A gradu- 
ate must have had 8 to 10 hours of flying 
with an instructor in a machine with 
dual controls and 15 hours of solo flying. 

This scholarship course of the Uru- 
guayan Pro-Aviation Committee is of 
interest as an instance of the rapidly 
growing enthusiasm in Uruguay for sport 
and tourist flying. 


*% VENEZUELA—The Linea Aeropostal 
Venezolana, only air line in Venezuela, 
says in its 1940 annual report that it has 
in operation 6 Lockheed Electra trans- 
port planes, type 10A, capacity 10 pas- 
sengers; 2 Lockheed type 14—-H-2 trans- 
port planes, capacity 12 passengers; and 
1 Howard 4-passenger ambulance plane. 
The Lockheed type 10A’s are equipped 
with 2 Wasp Junior motors each, and the 
type 14-H-2’s with 2 Hornets, type SIE 
3-G motors each. 

At the time the report was released, 
2 additional 10-passenger Lockheed 
transport planes were on order. 


Automotive 
Products 


Registrations of motor vehicles in the 
City and County of Honolulu continue to 
increase, totaling 403 passenger cars and 
159 trucks during September 1941, against 
352 and 58, respectively, in September of 
last year. This brings the total for the 
first 9 months to 4,683 passenger cars and 
1131 trucks, compared with 2,685 and 
671, respectively in the same period of 
1940. All of the units sold are of United 
States origin. 


* BeLtcian Conco.—Motor vehicles and 
parts are included among the leading 
products imported. In the period June 
1, 1940, to March 31, 1941, imports of 
motor vehicles and parts were valued at 
$1,761,000 and represented about 15 per- 
cent of total imports. The United States 
supplied 29 percent of imports of all 
products, but the percentage of automo- 
tive products imported from the United 
States is not available. 

Imports of motor vehicles and parts 
from the United States were valued at 
$532,000 in the last half of 1940, the 
latest period for which figures by 
countries of origin are available. 


* Brazit.—Imports of European motor 
vehicles have about ceased, all units im- 
ported in August 1941 being of United 
States origin. Passenger car imports 
numbered 307 and trucks 321, compared 
with 176 (174 United States) and 314 
(310 United States), respectively, in 
August 1940. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Cumulative imports totaled 10,154 
passenger cars (10,106 United States) in 
the first 8 months of 1941 against 10,144 
(9,975 United States) last year, while 
truck imports numbered 17,711 (7,763 
United States) compared with 17,362 
(7,270 United States). 


* Burma.—Registration of new motor 
vehicles in Burma totaled 105 passenger 
cars, 4 busses, and 1,416 trucks in July 
1941, compared with 65, 6, and 1,503, 
respectively, in June. With the excep- 
tion of 19 British passenger cars in July 
and 2 British, 2 French, 1 German, and 
1 Italian passenger cars in June, all the 
units were of U.S. origin. Of the U. S. 
trucks, 1,344 registered in July and 1,434 
in June were for China or for transport 
purposes on the Burma Road. Registra- 
tion of trucks proceeding by highway in 
transit from Rangoon to China is 
required. 

Comparable registration figures for 
1940 are as follows: 79 passenger cars 
and 340 trucks and busses in July, and 
65 and 276, respectively, in June. 

Imports of automotive products, for 
use in Burma, included the following 
during the first 6 months of 1941: 131 
passenger cars (30 from United States, 60 
from United Kingdom, and 32 from In- 
dia); 1,385 trucks and busses (859 from 
United States, 3 from United Kingdom, 
494 from India); and automotive parts 
and accessories worth 1,083,061 rupees 
(439,199 rupees from United States, 106,- 
581 rupees from United Kingdom, 457,- 
680 rupees from India). Comparable 
figures for the first 6 months of 1940 
were: 590 passenger cars (64 from United 
States, 374 United Kingdom, and 113 In- 
dia); 556 trucks and busses (77 from 
United States, 35 United Kingdom, 437 
India) ; and parts and accessories valued 
at 735,034 rupees (108,592 from United 
States, 211,378 United Kingtom, 397,717 
India). The average bank selling rate 
in Rangoon during the first 6 months of 
1941 was 33312 rupees to $100. 

The demand for passenger cars and 
trucks far exceeded the supply during 
the first 6 months of 1941, and prices in- 
creased to new levels. By the end of the 
period, the delivery of British makes of 
passenger cars had ceased, and the mar- 
ket during the second half of 1941 seems 
assured for those United States makes 
that can be imported. 

Although import restrictions on pas- 
senger cars strictly limited the number 
of such vehicles for sale in Burma during 
the period January—June, the same was 
not true of commercial vehicles, the im- 
portation of which was unrestricted until 
May 31, 1941, when an order was issued 
limiting imports to the number of units 
brought in by the same importer during 
the year April 1, 1940, to March 31, 1941. 
This restriction does not apply to trucks 
brought into Burma under bond for the 
specific purpose of reexport to China. 

Delivery of replacement parts con- 
tinued to meet local demand, though 
there was some difficulty in obtaining ac- 
cessories in required amounts. 
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* Canapa.—Exports of automotive prod- 
ucts were valued at $12,258,151 in Sep- 
tember, an all-time record for that month. 
This valuation, though representing a 
decline of 19 percent from the $15,119,224 
exported in August, was 172 percent above 
the $4,504,262 shipped in September of 
last year. Included in the September 
exports were 619 passenger cars valued 
at $336,902, 8,230 trucks at $10,027,592, 
and parts valued at $1,893,657. These 
figures compare with 3,263 passenger cars 
at $1,204,843, 13,669 trucks at $12,029,978, 
and parts worth $1,884,403 in August. 

Of the passenger cars exported, 117 
units were valued at $500 or less, 500 from 
$500 to $1,000, and 2 over $1,000. Truck 
shipments were divided by capacities as 
follows: 1,855 units of 1 ton or less ca- 
pacity and 6,375 over 1 ton capacity. 

Cumulative shipments were valued at 
$114,798,910 in the first 9 months of 
1941—-236 percent over the $34,139,184 
exported in the same months of 1940. 
Exports of passenger cars totaled 9,608 
units valued at $4,656,593 (17,189 at 
$6,720,180 in 1940); trucks 104,088 at 
$96,251,111 (36,299 at $19,173,829); and 
parts $13,890,206 ($8,245,175). By units, 
exports represented 13 percent of pas- 
senger-car production and 77 rercent of 
truck output. 

The mayor and city commissioners of 
Edmonton, Canada, are considering plac- 
ing orders for 16 Diesel busses, to relieve 
street-railway congestion which is in- 
creasing as a result of gasoline saving for 
war purposes. The choice is between 
British and American units, with the 
former preferred. However, under exist- 
ing war conditions, the possibility of 
obtaining busses in Great Britain appears 
to be nonexistent. Only two sources re- 
main, the United States and Canada. 
Reportedly, three Canadian Diesel busses 
are now on order. 

At present the city of Edmonton has 
in operation 74 streetcars, 6 trackless 
trolley busses, 7 Diesel busses, and 2 
motorbusses. In 1938 a program was 
started to modernize city traffic facilities, 
over a period of 15 years, by eliminating 
all streetcars, at an estimated cost of ap- 
proximately $1,500,000. The war has 
given the plan a serious set-back. 

The city authorities are giving careful 
consideration to the possible ways and 
means of acquiring American trolley 
busses, and studies and investigations are 
being made in the United States with 
this in view. The potential demand for 
new trolley busses would not be large, 
but the present moment appears to offer 
an opportunity, if it could be availed of, 
for American interests to gain an intro- 
ductory foothold in the local transporta- 
tion field, heretofore almost exclusively 
British in representation. 

Formation of a new national organiza- 
tion called the Federation of Automobile 
Dealer Associations of Canada is nearing 
completion. Headquarters probably will 
be established in Toronto. 

The purpose is to safeguard common 
interests by united action. Problems 


now before the trade, such as taxing reg- 
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ulations and restrictive measures, install- 
ment selling, employment difficulties un- 
der the reduced passenger-car production 
program, and similar matters of Domin- 
ion-wide significance to the business of 
automotive merchandising, will be taken 
up, especially with the Government au- 
thorities in Ottawa. 

Membership in the Federation will be 
open to any association or group of two 
or more dealers in any community; 
whether or not the group or association 
is chartered. Each group or association 
with five or more dealer members will 
have one representative on the Federa- 
tion’s board of directors. An executive 
committee of nine members will be chosen 
by and from the directors. 

* Curna—The Southwest Transporta- 
tion Bureau operating on the Yunnan- 
Burma highway received 1,200 new 
American trucks in September, and 2,400 
additional units were expected in October. 


* CoLomsB1A.—The sale of new passenger 
cars declined during September, while 
the sales of trucks, busses, chassis, and 
used cars were maintained at high levels. 
General decline in the demand for heavy 
goods and seasonal influences accounted 
for the slackness noted in passenger-car 
sales. 

The 1942 models are attracting atten- 
tion, and one or two lines have already 
been introduced. Most dealers have 
placed orders for new lines, but there is 
a note of skepticism as to the possibility 
of securing all of their requirements. 

The sales of parts and general auto- 
motive replacements were excellent dur- 
ing September. 


* Cusa—Imports of motor vehicles 
showed an increase in the first 9 months 
of 1941 over the same period of 1940 
of 41 percent in passenger cars and 51 
percent in trucks. Passenger-car imports 
totaled 1,645, compared with 1,166, and 
trucks 1,240 against 820 units. All of 
the motor vehicles imported to date in 
1941 are from the United States. In 
the first 9 months of 1940 only 2 French 
passenger cars were imported—all the 
rest from the United States. 

Imports totaled 367 passenger cars and 
319 trucks in the third quarter of 1941, 
compared with 228 and 233, respectively, 
in the corresponding months of last year. 


* Hone Konc.—Imports of automotive 
products from all countries included the 
following during the first 8 months of 
1941, with figures for the corresponding 
period of 1940 in parentheses: Passenger 
cars, 182 (544); trucks with bodies, 32 
(38); truck chassis, 1,087 (392); and 
automotive parts and accessories valued 
at $HK1,660,461 ($HK1,577,974). 


* Iran.—Imports of U. S. passenger cars 
have been held down to a minimum for 
several years by the Iranian Ministry of 
Finance. However, imports from the 
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United States showed a small increase in 
the fiscal year ended March 20, 1941, 
amounting to 17,972,799 rials compared 
with 6,833,611 in the preceding fiscal 
year. On the other hand, purchases of 
U. S. trucks have been resumed to a 
limited extent, and imports were valued 
at 6,138,335 rials in the 1940-41 year, 
against 1,451,390 rials in the 1939-40 
year. 


* Pervu.—Imports of new passenger cars 
numbered 1,270 during the first 9 months 
of 1941—which compared favorably with 
the 1,321 units imported during the same 
period of last year. All of the passenger 
cars were from the United States with 
the exception of 6 British and 1 Swedish 
in the 1941 period and 11 British, 1 
German, and 10 Italian last year. 

Truck and bus imports in the first 9 
months were more than double those of 
the corresponding months of 1940, total- 
ing 2645 units against 1,161 last year. 
In both years, all of the trucks and 
busses imported were from the United 
States. 


Chemicals 


The foreign trade of the United States 
in sodium silicate—important industrial 
chemical of many uses—has fluctuated 
considerably over the past two decades. 
Yearly exports of sodium silicate ranged 
from a low of 16,600 tons to a high of 
33,400 tons during the 10-year period 
1923-33. In 1934, 10,650 tons were ex- 
ported, but the annual average during 
the 6 years 1935-40 was only 7,400 tons. 
Exports during the first 8 months of 
1941 amounted to 5,678 tons, compared 
with 5,610 during the first 8 months of 
1940. Exports have a wide distribution, 
but more than 40 percent of the total is 
shipped to Canada, with Cuba as another 
large market. Nearly all countries in the 
Western Hemisphere purchase some. 

Imports of sodium silicate have drifted 
downward for the most part during the 
past two decades, ranging from a high of 
300 tons in 1923 to a low of only 11 tons 
in 1932. Imports during the calendar 
year 1940 amounted to 93 tons and dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1941 (atest 
available) to 62 tons. Imports formerly 
came from the United Kingdom, Canada, 
and Mexico. 

Sodium silicate is commonly known as 
water glass or soluble glass and appears 
in commerce in various strengths and 
forms. Chief uses are in the paper in- 
dustry for manufacture of corrugated, 
solid-fiber board and wallboard, for coat- 
ing-paper board, sealing fiber containers, 
and for sizing paper. Its detergent*prop- 
erties account for its extensive use in 
combination with soap and separately as 
a soap builder. Smaller quantities are 
used for other purposes. 

Logwood imports into the United 
States, amounting to 9,360 tons valued 
at $106,000 during the first 8 months of 
1941, are almost as large as the entire 
amount imported during the 12 months 
of 1940 (9,645 tons valued at $107,162) 
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and considerably above the amounts im. 
ported during the years 1938 and 1939 
Logwood comes chiefly from Jamaica, 
Haiti, other Caribbean islands. 


* ARGENTINA.—During the first 8 months 
of the current year, shipments of Certain 
chemical materials from Argentina to the 
United States have increased greatly, 
according to the export declarations cer. 
tified by the American Consulate. Tota) 
shipments of these chemical products 
were valued at $6,766,000 during the Jan. 
uary—August 1941 period, compared with 
$2,640,000 during the corresponding pe. 
riod of 1940. Included in the shipments 
from Argentina to the United States in 
the current year were: Casein, $2,530,000; 
tankage, $1,221,000; argols, tartar, and 
wine lees, $1,495,000; bones, $352,000; 
granulated bones, $400,000; dried blood, 
$190,000; glycerine, $96,000; medicinal] 
products, $85,000; tartaric acid, $73,000; 
and glands $25,000. Exceptionally large 
advances compared with the 1940 period 
were made in shipments of casein, argols, 
and tartaric acid. 


* CanaApA.—In conformity with the policy 
of stricter control over many products, 
a Zinc Oxide Committee which includes 
all principal producers and distributors 
of that product has been formed by the 
Metals Controller to allocate supplies for 
the most essential purposes. Aluminum 
powder is being rationed, and aluminum 
paint will be available only for the air- 
craft, munitions, and shipbuilding indus- 
tries after stocks on hand have been sold. 


* FrencH INDOCHINA—Under normal 
conditions there would be little prospect 
of increasing the sales of U. S. chemicals 
in French Indochina, since France would 
continue to dominate the market. Un- 
der present circumstances there may be 
certain temporary sales possibilities for 
American chemicals. 

Imports of chemicals from the United 
States increased considerably during the 
year 1940, compared with 1939, but still 
represented a very small percentage of 
total imports. During the first 6 months 
of 1941 imports continued to increase to 
an appreciable figure. Chemicals im- 
ported from the United States include 
mainly ammonia, phenol, calcium car- 
bide, chloride of lime, iodine, acetone, 
acetic, formic, and citric acids, mercuric 
chloride, zinc oxide, sodium sulfate, bis- 
muth carbonate, bismuth nitrate, and 
bismuth salicylate, potassium bichromate, 
chrome alums, copper sulfate, magnesium 
chlorate, benzoic acid, acety!salicylic acid, 
insecticides, fungicides, alizarine colors, 
and dyes. 


* InpIA.—Two recent developments have 
been made in the fire-extinguishing field 
in India. A process for making an air- 
foam solution to combat oil and gasoline 
fire has been evolved by the Director of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. Ex- 
periments conducted with the solution 
are reported to have been successful. 
Domestic production of refills for soda- 
acid and foam-type fire extinguishers 
has been undertaken. Five firms are 
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engaged in producing refills of a suitable 

ty, and the bulk of the requirements 
of the Supply Department, it is believed, 
can be met by these producers. 

Because India is a fairly important 
consumer of fertilizers, a large part of 
which is imported, a bulletin has been 
jssued reviewing the phosphate situation 
and concluding with the suggestion that 
the earnest consideration of the Govern- 
ment and industrialists be given to the 
establishment of a home industry. The 
total value of imports of fertilizers and 
materials (including superphosphate and 
ammonium phosphate) has been about 
$3,000,000 annually. The bulletin states 
that, though there is considerable scope 
for the expansion of the manufacture of 
phosphates, the country is exporting 
large quantities of bone meal, fish fer- 
tilizers, etc.—the average annual value 
of these and other fertilizers being 
$1,500,000. 

There are extensive deposits of phos- 
phates in India that have been worked 
from time to time, but there has been 
little or no production during the past 
few years. 


* Kenya—The bulk of the pyrethrum 
produced and exported in Kenya con- 
tinued to be shipped to the United States 
during June and July 1941. During 
June 1941, out of total exports of pyre- 
thrum flowers amounting to 990 tons, 835 
tons were shipped to the United States. 
During July 1941, out of a total of 348 
tons exported, 200 tons were destined for 
the United States. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—At present there 
is a good demand in the Netherlands 
Indies for dyes and colors since the war 
has eliminated practically all European 
suppliers. In addition to regular demand 
there is a growing, war-stimulated de- 
mand for dyes and colors in local textile 
and paint-manufacturing enterprises— 
two industries that, according to Govern- 
ment sources, are essential not only to 
the economic welfare of the country but 
also to the Netherlands Indies war effort. 
Imports of these products are by permit 
from sterling countries—but, inasmuch 
as importers and manufacturers are 
finding it increasingly difficult to obtain 
supplies from sterling sources, and the 
Government’s exchange policy was in- 
stituted not only with the object of con- 
serving and accumulating United States 
dollar balances but also to promote the 
economic welfare of the country, it is 
hot unlikely that in the future the 
threatened shortage of supplies, com- 
bined with the growing demand, will 
bring about a more lenient attitude to- 
ward the issue of permits. 


* New ZeaLanp.—Production of casein 
in New Zealand is expected to fall to 
about 400 tons in 1941-42, says a report 
just received from New Zealand supple- 
menting the data published in the 


November 1 issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. The decline in casein output, 
according to the Export Division of the 
Marketing Department of the New Zea- 
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land Government, is due to two factors: 
unprofitableness of production and stim- 
ulation of cheese production, cutting the 
supply of available materials. At pres- 
ent only one concern is producing, and 
its output is gaged to meet domestic 
needs only. Other firms previously en- 
gaged in supplying casein have ceased 
production entirely. Domestic demand 
for casein is thought to be about 400 
tons. Exports were about 500 long tons 
during the first 7 months of 1941. Stocks 
on hand are low. 


* UniITepD Kincpom.—Domestic trade in 
industrial chemicals in the Manchester 
area was on a substantial scale during 
August 1941. Supplies of certain prod- 
ucts were said to be inadequate to meet 
consumers’ requirements, as many of the 
scarcer products are under control, dis- 
tribution is maintained on a basis of ra- 
tioning. All soda products were in ac- 
tive demand, the scarce items being 
chlorate, bichromate, and yellow prus- 
siate. Arsenic is in steady demand, as 
was formaldehyde and all organic and 
inorganic acids. 

Trade in finer chemicals was fairly 
quiet during the month. Demand for 
coal-tar products continued brisk, with 
the exception of pitch and pyridine, of 
which stocks remain heavy. 

Preparations are being made to further 
increase the area of land under cultiva- 
tion in the Plymouth region during the 
coming year, thereby increasing the de- 
mand for fertilizers. There have been 
considerable importations of phosphate 
rock from the United States at the port 
of Plymouth. A local factory is using 
women workers to supplement the re- 
duced manpower. Dock workers are 
paid as high as the equivalent of $48.50 
a week (5 days) in handling the imported 
fertilizer—a figure four times the pre-war 
average. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* Brazit.—Cocoa traders now report 
that the intermediate crop of Bahia, 
which runs from May 1 to September 30, 
is about 900,000 bags of 60 kilograms each. 
The entire crop, including the intermedi- 
ate crop, is estimated at 2,000,000 bags. 


Exports of Cocoa Beans From State of 

















Bahia 

Destination 1940 1941 

Bags Bags 
S700 BUNS... cn sewedauuseee 183, 650 240, 900 
argentina........- swetenciel 12, 050 16, 467 
Colombia. .......--.- - 1,025 1, 500 
RMcctic dean anmancana ie pp ee 
EIS . 1, 650 2, 300 
Japan....-- ans  , Se 
Brazil (other States) : me 1, 855 2, 160 
a ae 201, 230 263, 327 
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The following table, referring to the 
port of Bahia, gives arrivals and exports 
in September and stocks on hand at the 
end of September, in the past 3 years: 

















September 
Item 
1939 1940 1941 
Bags Bags Bags 
ARVO 5 5c ckccsnnnge 380,557 | 229, 181 282, 507 
Fo a Raeseietials. 7: 351,183 | 201, 230 263, 327 
SEE eae 111, 264 194, 934 117, 738 








* Costa Rica—Exports of clean coffee 
in bags of 60 kilograms for August 1940 
and 1941 were: 














August 
Destination 
1940 1941 

DOIN Soi, BA Stra cinescc BBP ec 2, 408 
Ce antes si a dahiob ace ide phieas 420 7, 894 
et cet tay an caee 29 239 
i ER EPE eRe sabes eb eee yt ; 3) eepeenee oe 
ee CN a sets net ee ee 2, 262 8, 194 
YG Nh IR er Sete, Gn So 146 
bE TER Ey ak eer ene aw re eS een 
CI ID oon oniccveanindeancnekaan Papen 7 

ascii tcintaceccagiantionen aes 3, 762 19, 664 











The cOoffee-crop year closed on Sep- 
tember 30. An estimate (by officials of 
the Instituto Nacional de Defensa del 
Café de Costa Rica) of the crop for the 
coming year places it at about 530,000 
quintals of 101.4 pounds. The 1941-42 
crop is just beginning to be picked in 
some districts. ‘The carry-over as of 
September 30 is low, being estimated at 
less than 10,000 quintals—chiefly inferior 
stocks. 


Operations of the industry under the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement have 
been highly satisfactory, and no surplus 
stocks were held by the Government or 
any organizations as of September 30. 

Price quotations to the United States 
have been $14.50 to $15.25 per quintal, 
an average of $0.14 United States cur- 
rency per pound. Price quotations to 
other countries are $8.50 to $9 for sur- 
plus, but none of the growers appear 
interested in selling. 


* HonpuraAs.—Exports of coffee from 
Honduras during the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30 totaled 4,400 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, compared with 7,027 bags in 
the quarter ended June 30 and 1,537 bags 
in the July-September quarter of 1940. 
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During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940, approximately 3,341,690 pounds of 
coffee were exhorted, compared with 2,- 
224,398 pounds during the fiscal year 
1941. The decline was due to shipping 
difficulties, the rearrangement of the in- 
dustry due to the Proclaimed List re- 
strictions, and adverse weather condi- 
tions. » 

On the basis of the above statistics it 
appears that 2,633,600 pounds of coffee 
were exported during the first year of the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement ended 
September 30, 1941. 

During the fiscal year 1941, it is esti- 
mated that 95 percent of the total Hon- 
duran coffee exports were sent to the 
United States. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—The total 1941 
coffee crop of the Netherlands Indies is 
estimated at approximately 1,417,000 
bags, of which about 500,000 bags will be 
available for export—the United States 
being expected to take more than 100,000 











bags. Exports for July 1941 were: 

Destination Robusta | Arabica | Other 
} | ma 

Bags! | Bags ' Bags! 
eae Sa | = 
I oscsitnecmntcenict 9, 947 5, 536 461 
Philippine Islands__..-- 2, 800 | =a 
_ ss 4, 972 et SN 
SS | a St ae 
i i RE 2,915  » ae 
Other countries__.....-- 721 | {22a 
ees! 22, 496 | 9, 237 461 











1 Of 60 kilograms each. 


* TRINIDAD AND ToBAGo.—No cocoa was 
exported in September. The small stocks 
remaining from the 1940-41 crop was 
shipped to the United States during the 
early part of October after it was found 
that these grades were not suitable for 
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the English market. The current price 
is $11.50 per fanega of 110 pounds for 
Plantation and Mixed Estates grades and 
$11.00 per fanega of 110 pounds for Or- 
dinary, but no transfers are being made. 


Dairy Products 


* Canapa.—The usual seasonal decline in 
production of concentrated milk is shown 
for September, when the combined weight 
of all items manufactured was 22,220,203 
pounds, compared with 25,623,928 in 
August. Comparative figures for August 
and September of last year were 20,903,- 
192 pounds and 17,011,074 pounds, re- 
spectively. For the 9 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, the total output of all items 
combined was 195,953,543 pounds, com- 
pared with 156,405,974 pounds in the cor- 
responding period of 1940, including 137,- 
769,312 pounds of evaporated whole milk 
in the 1941 period and 109,402,901 in the 
1940 period. 

Exports of concentrated milk products 
in September totaled 4,767,500 pounds, 
against 5,706,800 in August and 5,674,000 
in September 1940. 

The storage holdings of concentrated 
milk on October 1 were 32,651,867 pounds, 
compared with 31,395,034 at the be- 
ginning of September and 35,252,082 at 
October 1, 1940. Stocks consisted mainly 
of evaported whole milk. 


Fruits, Nuts, and Vegetables 


* Brazit.—As Brazil nuts in the Amazon 
Valley are uncultivated, it has always been 
practically impossible to obtain reliable 
estimates of production. According to 
one statistical source, the total produc- 
tion of Brazil nuts in the Amazon Valley 
in the year ended August 1941 amounted 
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to 59,685,000 pounds. Of this total, 37,. 
963,000 pounds were delivered to the por 
of Para and 21,722,000 pounds to the port 











of Manaos. Production by regions wags 
as follows: 
amen 
Sources Pounds 
ies ee ee Ee anil 
Brazil: 
State of Para 22, 234 
State of Amazonas 18, 201 On 
State of Matto Grosso 1, 968, 009 
Acre Territory 10, 465, 000 
Bolivia 6, 564, 009 
Peru 163, 000 
Total... 59, 685, 009 
in, 


Total exports of Brazil nuts from the 
Amazon Valley (shipped through the 
ports of Para and Manaos) during the 
year ended August 1941 amounted to 
20,649,000 pounds unshelled and 18,755. 
000 pounds shelled. From these totals 
Manaos exported approximately 70 per. 
cent of the unshelled and 25 percent of 
the shelled nuts. 

Outstanding factor of the Brazil nu 
export trade during the past two crops 
was the surprising increase in the share 





taken by the United States. The follow. 
ing table is illustrative: 
Destination 1939 crop 1940 crop | 1941 crop 
7 . = -| a 
Unshelled: | Percent | Percent | Percent 
United States - - 38 | 63 | ” 
England _ | eee 
Other countries | 4 4 3 
100 | 100 | 10) 
| 
Shelled: 
United States -_--- 82 | 92 | v 
England 7 | 6 oni 
Other countries 1] 2 3 





Being easily perishable, Brazil nuts 
shelled or unshelled are usually kept in 
stock only for the time necessary to be se- 
lected and prepared for exportation. As 
a general rule Brazil nuts are negotiated 
between producers and exporters before 
they arrive at shipping ports or on 
arrival. 

Because of the unexpected increase in 
the demand from the United States at 
middle crop, the Brazil nut market dur- 
ing 1941 was exceptionally active. Sev- 
eral exporters in Para and Manaos say, 
however, that the practical results of the 
business were far from being good, in 
consequence of the fact that the bulk 
of the crop was negotiated with the 
United States during the first part of 
the season. 


* CanapA.—A potato specialist of the 
Uruguyan Government Official Seed 
Commission visited the Province of New 
Brunswick interviewing the potato ship- 
pers with a view to having about 50,000 
crates of New Brunswick certified seed- 
potato stocks shipped to Uruguay in time 
for the January—February planting Sea- 
son in South America. The shipments 
would be determined by price rates, 
freight rates, and the _ securing of 
freighters to transport the cargoes. The 
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normal requirement in Uruguay is for 
100,000 to 200,000 crates of seed potatoes 
per season. 

Under experimental planting and har- 
vesting, it has been ascertained that the 
“Katahdin” variety is the most suitable 
for the South American market, and 
growers of seed stocks in New Brunswick 
have been planting the “Katahdin” vari- 
ety especially for that trade; “Green 
Mountains” have also been exported 
from New Brunswick as fairly suitable 
for South America. 


* CHInA—Native dealers in Tientsin es- 
timate that walnut production in the 
1941-42 crop year (1941 harvest) is about 
15 to 20 percent greater than in the pre- 
ceding crop year. 

Walnut meats available for export in 
the 1941-42 season are estimated at 
180,000 to 200,000 export cases (9,900,000 
to 11,000,000 pounds), compared with 
150,000 to 175,000 cases in the 1940-41 
season and 100,000 to 150,000 cases in the 
1939-40 season, which was abnormal be- 
cause of serious summer floods in Hopeh 
Province. 

The Tientsin walnut market opened for 
the 1941-42 season on September 1. In 
the first half of September, sales of 574 
bags of unshelled walnuts and 48 native 
cases of kernels to Shanghai and Canton 
dealers were unofficially reported. No 
sales to exporters were reported. Prices 
paid for kernels from the Peiping dis- 
trict were $FRB70 per half quintal, and 
from $FRB72 to $FRB75 for kernels from 
the Tsinan district. It is expected that 
prices will decline after the mid-autumn 
festival holidays in early October. Un- 
shelled walnuts, which were being sold at 
$FRB43 to $FRB48 per half-quintal at 
the beginning of September, have since 
dropped to $FRB40 for good quality and 
from $FRB32 to $FRB33 for low-grade 
nuts. In terms of FRB dollars, early 
season prices for kernels, ex-warehouse 
Tientsin, are about 30 percent less than 
they were a year ago—but the United 
States currency equivalent of these 
prices, exwarehouse Tientsin, is consid- 
erably higher than a year ago, $FRB1 
now having a value of around $US0.099 
compared with $US0.55'2 a year ago. 

The carry-over at Tientsin of last 
year’s stocks of unshelled walnuts was 
negligible—of walnut kernels, about 
75,000 pounds. 

New-crop unshelled walnuts and wal- 
nut kernels have begun to arrive at Tient- 
sin from interior markets, but not in 
good volume, as the native dealers are 
finding that the up-country cost plus 
transportation charges are higher than 
the Tientsin open-market selling prices. 

Unless there is improvement in the 
general international trade situation, wal- 
nut exports may be expected to be greatly 
reduced in the coming season, despite 
adequate supplies. 


* Costa Rica.—Banana shipments from 
Costa Rica during the third quarter of 
1941 amounted to 1,087,501 stems. Of 
these exports, 306,599 stems were shipped 
from the Atlantic port of Limon and 
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780,902 from the Pacific ports of Golfito 
and Quepos. Destination of all ship- 
ments was the United States. Total ship- 
ments for the first three quarters of 
1941 amounted therefore to 2,988,521 
stems, compared with 2,334,894 during 
the corresponding period of 1940. 


* Ecuvapor.—Banana shipments during 
the quarter ended September 30, 1941, 
amounted to 249,655 stems, compared 
with 458,469 during the September quar- 
ter of 1940. The decrease in banana ship- 
ments in recent months, especially to the 
United States, is ascribed to the shortage 
of shipping facilities. The United States 
regularly takes more than 50 percent of 
all the bananas exported from Ecuador, 
but during the September quarter only 
20 percent of the bananas exported from 
this country were consigned to United 
States ports, the heaviest shipments go- 
ing to Chile and Peru. Exports from 
January to September 1941 were as 
follows: 























January-September 
1941 
Destination 

7 Percent 

Stems of total 
United States. 463, 157 48 
Chile__. ne 485, 240 50 
Peru 17,713 2 
Totel...... viahe 966, 110 100 
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ported to India and 139,101 long tons to 


other countries. 


The following table gives rice exports 


from Burma: 






































* Burma.—Rice exports from Burma 
amounted to 2,408,777 long tons in the 
period December 26, 1940, to August 6, 
1941, compared with 2,037,293 long tons 
during the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 


During the 4-week period ended August 
6, 1941, 97,244 long tons of rice were ex- 








Rice Not in the Husk 
4-week | Dec. 26 to Aug. 6— 
period 
Destination = 
ug. 
1941 ’ 1940 1941 
Tons} Tons} Tons ' 
Niacin cick 97, 244 |1, 197, 410 880, 572 
Egypt and Red Sea 
| RRR DEAE, peo 3b 13, 860 2,812 
CONES Bicdintica acne 6, 389 46, 750 214, 192 
oS | SRR RR 32,777 | 233, 415 269, 245 
Straits Sottlements and 
Federated Malay 
ER nikeansteddeoss 30, 409 96, 200 219, 602 
Mouse... ...<..-5.... 6, 703 21, 625 12, 733 
South Africa_-.....-.-- 1, 278 3, 107 6, 277 
J —. Korea, and 
ESET a SS 17, 972 319, 648 419,122 . 
United Kingdom_._---- 18, 294 36, 048 131, 861 
os eR cela I Say 2, 630 4, 370 
Other West Indies__....|......-.-- 22, 389 30, 450 
Hong Kong------------ | eee 176, 531 
pe ee: 10, 550 40, 916 40, 967 
i gee, Sa ee TOM 3, 295 43 
Total_............| 286,345 |2, 037, 293 | 2,408, 777 
10f 2,240 pounds, 
Total of 4-week 
: Dec. 26, 1940, to 
period ended , ¥ 
‘Aug. 6, 1941 Aug. 6, 1941 
Commodity ~ 
Other Other 
India | coun- India coun- 
tries tries 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Boiled rice --_---- 52,173 | 55,739 | 501,141 | 362,914 
Cleaned rice-.- ---- 31, 062 58, 432 | 290,616 |1, 041, 416 
Broken cleaned 
a a ee 11, 928 9,671 | 75,052 63, 845 
Other sorts- -.---- 2,081 15, 141 10, 917 5A, 562 
a vicina 97, 244 138, 983 | 877, 726 |1, 522, 737 














The effect of the Burma Government 
order freezing Japanese assets, in line 
with the general policy of Empire coun- 
tries, was to bring a sudden halt to Jap- 
anese buying in the local market. It is 
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understood that shipment of rice pur- 
chased and fully paid for prior to the 
freezing order is being permitted, but that 
the requisite licenses are not being is- 
sued to cover rice not paid for. 

Up-country stocks of paddy were at 
normal levels, while stocks of milled rice 
at Rangoon remained somewhat above 
normal—but nearly all in the category 
of “sold and awaiting delivery.” 


* Cuina—Dealers report that 200,000 
bags (440,000 hundredweight) of rice 
were imported into the Canton district 
from Thailand during August. Most of 
this was placed in storage, as 100,000 
piculs (1 picul=133.33 pounds) of native 
paddy which reached Canton during the 
month was sufficient to meet local re- 
quirements. 


In addition to the 200,000 bags of for- 
eign rice, Canton rice stocks at the end 
of August included about 5,000 piculs of 
native paddy. Owing to the larger stocks 
at the disposal of the dealers, Canton 
rice prices decreased slightly during 
August. 


* Ecypt.—Unless specially authorized by 
the Egyptian Ministry of Supply, Egyp- 
tian bakers are forbidden from October 
5, 1941, to make, or put on sale, any 
bread except that prepared from a mix- 
ture containing 15 parts of rice flour to 
100 parts of wheat flour 90 percent pure. 
This step is a logical one in view of the 
shortage in the Egyptian 1940-41 wheat 
crop and the difficulty of bringing wheat 
from abroad. Egypt has a surplus of rice. 


* Frencu Inpocumna.—The following ta- 
bles give the production of rice during 
the past 5 calendar or crop years: 


[In 1,000 metric tons] 











Calendar year Tonking Annam 
| 

“PARSER late ee 1, 629 929 
Ris Bhs: nabicesdaenAns bine amen 1, 604 1, 030 
EE at ae Se er 1, 953 | 1, 135 
1939__ 1, 956 718 
1940. 1,714 651 

Crop year! Cambodia —- 
1936-37 514 3, 048 
1937-38 __ 1, 000 2, 401 
1938-39__...._. 1, 220 3, 715 
1939-40 __ 709 2, 845 
1940-41 __ 615 3, 000 





1 Apr. 1 to Mar. 31. 
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The only region whose production is 
significant for exportation is Cochin- 
china, nearly all the rice produced in 
other areas being required for local con- 
sumption. Rice exports from Annam are 
negligible, average less than 50,000 metric 
tons annually from Tonking, and, on the 
average, amount to only about 150,000 
tons annually from Cambodia. 

Imports of rice are insignificant. For 
all grades they are nearly always well 
under 10,000 metric tons annually—im- 
ported chiefly into Laos from neighbor- 
ing regions of Thailand. 

Exports for the first half of 1941 were 
well below those for the first 6 months of 
1940, and more than half have gone to 
Japan under Government contract. Ex- 
ports to other markets have been ad- 
versely influenced by the Japanese 
contract and other wartime conditions. 
Total exports have been: 





First 6 months— 





1940 1941 


| Metric tons | Metric tons 
-Cargo (used for feed) _......--. 77, 7% 70, 251 
_. let are 782, 627 548, 193 
i niieeniticties 174, 825 79, 600 





Type of rice ~ 











* Paracuay.—On the basis of past pro- 
duction, the Government feels that the 
country is now self-sufficient with re- 
spect to rice. Approximate normal con- 
sumption in the past few years has been 
4,000 metric tons of milled rice per an- 
num; production has more or less kept 
pace with this demand, and imports have 
been negligible for more than 10 years. 
By a decree of June 17, 1941, the Para- 
guayan Government has prohibited both 
imports and exports of rice and has fixed 
maximum prices for rice produced do- 
mestically. Net effect: the market is 
completely closed to foreign trade. 


Meats and Products 


* New ZEALAND.—Meat exports in larger 
quantities in the past few weeks have 
improved the situation considerably, and 
a United Kingdom order for 11 tons of 
baconers of 111 to 160 pounds, to be 
shipped as Wiltshire sides, was an un- 
expected benefit. Stocks of meat on hand 
at the end of the meat year September 
30 average, through various categories, 
double the carry-over of a year ago. This, 
however, is much less than was antici- 
pated earlier in the year. The new meat 
year starts off with uncertain prospects, 
which an improved shipping situation 
would correct. Storage facilities for the 
whole year’s output are now constructed, 
and a larger portion of the output will be 
canned. Prospect for the coming meat 
year is for high output equal to that of 
last season. 


Spices and Related Products 


* InpIA—Latest estimate of the 1940-41 
pepper crop is 15,550 long tons—9,750 in 
the Alleppey area, 5,750 in the Tellicherry 
area. The markets at both Alleppey and 
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Tellicherry were subject to the 
fluctuations during April, May, and June 
The two markets were practically cop, 
fined to Indian demands. 

It is reported that exports were ey. 
tremely small during the quarter. Cop. 
sumption, including the limited exports 
was about 1,500 tons per month during 
the quarter ended June 30, 1941. 

The stocks of pepper at the end of 
June 1941 are estimated at about 19,699 
tons, and this position is reportedly much 
better than that of the correspondj 
period of 1940 when stocks were probably 
around 22,000 tons. The fact that the 
1940-41 crop was only 50 percent of nor. 
mal in the case of Tellicherry area ang 
only 75 percent of normal in the Alleppey 
area is said to be the primary reason for 
the present stock position. At the pres. 
ent time it appears that the 1941-42 
will be as small as that of 1940-41. 


Sugar and Products 


* BarBapos.—Arrangements have been 
made to move more than half the re. 
maining 1,500 tons of export sugar and 
about 16,000 puncheons of molasses, leay. 
ing about 12,000 puncheons remaining for 
export. 

Latest figures indicate that the total of 
this year’s crop is 100,373 tons (nearly 
3,500 tons more than previously esti. 
mated)—made up as follows: 





Tons 
Vacuum pan sugar_-_- --- 4,0 
Muscovado sugar._...........--.. 3,366.6 
Equivalent in fancy molasses_._.. 25, 780.0 
| ene eree ee 100, 373 


Ecuador is conducted on a relatively 
small scale. Average production for a 
number of years has been 650,000 quintals 
of 101.4 pounds each. Consumption has 
likewise remained stable, the average be- 
ing some 600,000 quintals per year. This 
accounts for the small carry-over every 
year—usually absorbed in years when the 
harvest is poor. Only once in recent years 
was sugar imported on a large scale, 
namely 1939, when 12,387,822 kilograms 
were brought in. Asa result of the heavy 
importations in that year, a small stock 
of sugar accumulated in the country, the 
carry-over being approximately 120,000 
quintals. 

The sugarcane harvest commences in 
July and terminates in December or 
January. There are perhaps 20 sugar 
centrals, only a dozen of which are of any 
importance. 

Imports during the year ended August 
31, 1941, amounted to 243 kilograms and 
exports to 67,262 kilograms. 


Leather and 
Products 


* CanaDda.—Stocks of raw cattle hides 
held by tanners, packers, and dealers in 
Canada amounted to 432,029 at the end 
of August 1941, compared with 387,455 
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at the end of July 1941, according to the 


on Bureau of Statistics. Total 

on hand at the end of August 1941 

were made up of 369,415 hides of do- 

mestic origin and 62,614 hides of foreign 

. The domestic stock included 272,- 

139 packer or small packer and 97,226 
country hides. 

Calf and kip skins on hand decreased 
from 586,875 at the end of July to 580,776 
at the end of August 1941. Stocks of 
other types at the end of August 1941 in- 
cluded 61,098 dozen sheep and lamb 
skins, 118,880 goat and kid skins, and 
17562 horsehides. 


x InptA—During the June quarter, there 
was an increase in the Government de- 
mand, and those now working on Gov- 
ernment orders, it is said, are likely to 
have bigger demands made on them, be- 
gining this fall. The demand is not 
merely confined to leathers for harness 
and military equipment, but extends also 
to leathers for army boots. It is reported 
that holders of stocks of leather for 
civilian wear have now more or less ex- 
hausted whatever stocks they had of im- 

leathers—with the result that the 
demand for local leathers is exceptionally 
strong. Further, in view of the restric- 
tions on the imports of various tyres of 
jeather products and the consequent im- 
petus to domestic production, Indian- 
made leathers are enjoying a wider 
market. 

Acertain amount of leather for civilian 
use is being imported from Australia, but 
it is said that the quantity imported so 
far is so small that it is not likely to 
interfere with the demand for local leath- 
ers. In addition, supplies from Can- 
ada were alSo received. The general trend 
of business in leathers is likely to be on 
the upgrade, especially in view of the ap- 
proaching Deepavali season (Hindu festi- 
val of lights) when there should be a 
considerable increase in the demand for 
all types of leather. 

Manufacturers of finished leathers such 
as box and willow sides, calf and glace 
kid, had better shipping facilities during 
the quarter, and there is every prospect 
of further facilities being given, particu- 
larly for such leathers as can be used 
for military purposes. 

During the quarter ended June 30, 
1941, there was little stock of imported 
finished leathers at Bombay. Good- 
quality leathers were almost unobtain- 
able, though adequate supplies of Indian 
finished leathers processed in the tan- 
neries at Cawnpore, Patna, Calcutta, 
Madras, and Trichinopoly were available 
for sale in the market. 

The tone of the Calcutta market dur- 
ing the June 1941 quarter was Satisfac- 
tory and better than that of the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Inquiries 
from Singapore for Calcutta finished 
leather, during the quarter under review, 
were noticeably strong. Local-dealer 
buying, despite slack-season influences, 
was very active, as prices of Calcutta 
Chinese chrome leather tended to rise 
following the imposition of Government 
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control on stocks of sodium and potas- 
sium bichromate and other chrome 
chemicals. The prohibition order, how- 
ever, was in force only for a short time 
and was canceled at the close of June. 

A prominent manufacturer of leather 
in Madras reports that, though there has 
been a steady increase in the production 
of leather by the Chinese tanneries in 
Calcutta, the quality of leather produced 
is not so good as the average leather 
produced in an Indian tannery, with the 
result, that the prices quoted by Chinese 
tanners are considerably lower than those 
of their Indian competitors. 

The same manufacturer also reports 
that the big demand for suedes and cer- 
tain other lines by sandal dealers at Cal- 
cutta has brought about a cottage indus- 
try that is steadily gaining ground. 

Shipments of tanned hides and skins 
from Madras to the United States and 
the United Kingdom during the quarter 
ended June 30, 1941, were as follows. 
according to a leading exporter: 











To To 

Item United | United 
States | Kingdom 

Bales Bales 

Dry-Salted goatskins._____ acl ef  7 =a 
Dry-Salted sheepskins. cadre a, eee 
Tanned goatskins..._____- ieee 371 | 672 
Tanned sheepskins..__________ 67 | 1, 622 
Tanned cowhides.__.._..____. 308 | 12, 898 
i. ___—_ a | 23 | 938 


Tanned buff hides.._._______- a 360 | 914 
Tanned buffalo calf. _.....__.___- | gg een 





It is reported that there was a fair de- 
mand for tanned goatskins and buffs at 
improved prices from the United States. 
During the first half of the quarter un- 
der review, the market for dry-salted 
goatskins was rather depressed due to 
large stocks with exporters, in addition 
to uncertain shipping facilities. How- 
ever, toward the latter half of the June 
quarter, with the chartering of two ships 
by certain American tanners to carry the 
bales contracted by them, the market 
was active and an increase of about 10 
percent was noticeable in prices. 
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There was a fairly strong demand for 
raw hides and skins in India, particularly 
in the Calcutta market, during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1941. This improvement 
of the market was due mainly to in- 
creased shipping opportunities and buy- 
ing by American and Indian tanners. In 
April there was a sudden revival of de- 
mand from the United States for Cal- 
cutta-district-type goatskins; this con- 
tinued through the quarter, while a 
fairly large volume of cowhides, consist- 
ing largely of Dacca cowhides, was also 
bought by American tanners. The ship- 
ping situation improved considerably 
during the period, particularly in Cal- 
cutta, through the addition of several 
American vessels to existing services. In- 
dian tanners producing for defense pur- 
poses were strong buyers of hides and 
offered much better prices than export 
shippers. 


Estimated exports of raw and tanned 
hides and skins from India during the 
period March to June 1941 are compared 
with the same period of 1940 in the fol- 
lowing table: 











| March-June 
Item 
1940 1941 
Hundred- Hundred- 

Raw hides: weight weight 

March___. 24, 844 13, 199 

April... an 28, 881 6, 860 

May.. a 21, 039 19, 781 

June a 16, 080 26, 461 
Raw skins: 

March... Sc 40, 125 39, 801 

Apri. ..... we 36, 819 16, 597 

May..-- 44, 463 56, 225 

/ 44, 500 58, 343 
Tanned hides: 

March. .__- 36, 039 3, 360 

a 64, 979 23, 420 

May... 68, 400 7, 200 

, | Fe 52, 220 41, 881 
Tanned skins: 

ee eee 7, 300 1, 600 

Ce 13, 460 6, 012 

May... aaaetats 9, 880 1, 640 

June... pskecraiedael 8, 480 7, 260 











* New ZEALAND.—Exports of sheepskins 
with wool during July 1941 totaled 108,379 
skins (732,668 pounds). Of this amount 
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41,207 (290,889 pounds) were destined to 
Canada via the west coast, and 67,172 
(441,779 pounds) were shipped to the 
United States via the east coast. Ex- 
ports of sheepskins without wool 
amounted to 3,662,773 (8,109,978 pounds) 
during July 1941. Of this total, 24,000 
skins (24,020 pounds) went to India and 
3,638,773 (8,085,958 pounds) to the United 
States via the east coast. 


* Puiurpprne Isitanps.—The leather 
market continued satisfactory in July 
1941. Local demand for both native and 
imported leather was good and did not 
reflect the recession usually felt during 
the rainy period. The Philippine Army 
continued to buy considerable quantities 
of locally tanned leather. Trade sources 
say that the upward trend in private pur- 
chasing reflected an increased amount of 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
public, due to general business conditions. 

There were few foreign shipments, 
either of tanned leather to China or of 
carabao hides to the United States. 
Prices in the local market were good. Al- 
though the Government price ceilings on 
raw hides in the United States have prob- 
ably prevented marked speculation to 
date, a definite rise in prices has been 
experienced in tanned leather. 

Local stocks were reported low. Little 
difficulty has been experienced in obtain- 
ing shipping space, but American tan- 
ners are unable to fill orders from local 
brokers, because of the needs of the U. S. 
defense program. 


“i 
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Imports of both sole and harness 
leather, as well as upper leather, were 13 
percent less than in June 1941, though 
the cumulative total for the first 7 
months of this year was twice the similar 
figure for a year ago. Imports from 
Australia rose sharply. Details follow: 


























oe f 
| . , | First7 | First 7 
Item | 7 a | months, |months, 
| | 1940 "| 1941 
| j 
Sole and harness | Kilo- vilo- | vilo- Kilo- 
leather: grams | grams grams grams 
United States__} 30, 104 | 19, 292 151,815 | 198,929 
Australia - . .--- 1,168 | 35,010 | 26,640 | 136, 080 
1 
Total....--.-| 31,272 | 54,302 | 178,547 | 336, 165 
Upper leather: ; | ae. 
United States 34, 566 | 29, 780 161, 060 | 254, 032 
Australia. .-.-- 10 92 729 847 
Total........| 34,576 | 29,924 | 163,030 | 254, 957 










UNCLE SAM NEEDS PILOTS 


BE AU. S. ARMY > 


FLYING CADET 


* UNITED KINGDOM.—The annual shoe 
production in the United Kingdom will 
reportedly be considerably less than the 
amount authorized by the Board of Trade 
in connection with the Government’s 
concentration-of-industry program. In 
pre-war years, annual production of the 
British shoe industry averaged about 
130,000,000 pairs. When the Board of 
Trade announced that concentration was 
necessary, manufacturers asked to be al- 
lowed to produce 93,000,000 pairs an- 
nually, but the Board insisted on a quota 
of 80,000,000 pairs and the program went 
forward on that basis. However, various 


’ 
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unforeseen difficulties developed, caus; 
a greater decrease in output than was 
contemplated; the annual rate of pro. 
duction dropped at least 50 percent, ang 
possibly to 50,000,000 pairs. 

When it became apparent that a shoe 
shortage would develop, the Government 
appointed a Director of Civilian Foot. 
wear who had staunchly advocateg 
maintaining output at the rate of 93. 
000,000 pairs a year. He immediately 
began to work for the production of g 
range of low-priced, nationally brandeg 
footwear in two or three grades, in the 
hope that the working class at least might 
find shoes available at reasonable prices, 
It appears likely, therefore, that the 
greater proportion of production for the 
home market will be in the lower-price 
range. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


* InpIA—Essential Drugs (Census) 
Order, 1941, effective immediately, has 
been promulgated by the Central Goy. 
ernment under the Defense of India 
Rules, with a view to maintaining g 
check on the import, manufacture, and 
sale of essential drugs. This order re- 
quires any person engaged in the busi- 
ness Of manufacturing, importing, or 
selling such drugs, whether at whole. 
sale of retail, to submit to the authorities 
a monthly return showing the quantity 
of any essential drug in his possession or 
under his control within British India 
on the 20th day of such month, if such 
quantity is more than that specified in 
the order. 


* Sparn.—Exports during September 1941 
from the Valencia consular district to 
the United States included: Rosemary 
leaves, 6,806 pounds valued at $601; sage 
leaves, 89,941 pounds, $11,208; thyme 
leaves, 72,016 pounds, $6,822; uva ursi 
leaves, 110,187 pounds, $10,803; and saf- 
fron, 100 pounds, $2,311. The Seville 
district shipped 22,244 pounds of licorice- 
root extract valued at $9,893. 


* UNITED Kincpom.—The British drug 
trade experienced a prosperous year dur- 
ing 1940. In general the public bought 
more drugs during 1940 than in any re- 
cent year, almost entirely because of fac- 
tors resulting from the war. Substantial 
Government contracts are said to have 
balanced, in a measure, some decline in 
the drug industry’s export trade, the bulk 
of which is with the Empire, South Amet- 
ica, and the United States. A large 
chemical firm is reported to be entering 
the pharmaceutical field and will produce 
the type of drugs formerly sold on the 
market by the German firm Bayer— 
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jargely preparations having a coal-tar 


pase. 

The Minister of Health has issued two 
orders relative to the use of liver extracts. 
order No. 1249 concerns restrictions 
placed on their distribution and makes 
it illegal for such extracts to be adminis- 
tered to persons other than those suf- 
fering from pernicious anaemia. Fur- 
thermore, these extracts must be admin- 
istered by means of injections. 

The second order, No. 1250, makes cer- 
tain amendments to the preceding order 
to include persons suffering with “other 
megalocytic anaemias,” and to add: 
“Nothing in this order shall affect the 
administration of preparations manu- 
factured before the 3lst day of August, 
1941.” 


*% VENEZUELA—The work of editing a 
Venezuelan Pharmacoepia has been com- 
pleted, says an official announcement. A 
special Commission to revise the ma- 
terial has been appointed with a view to 
an early completion of the work. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


* Burma.—Exports of wolfram concen- 
trates and mixed tin and wolfram con- 
centrates of varying percentages totaled 
5,369 long tons in the first 6 months of 
1941, all to Great Britain (2,679 tons in 
the first quarter and 2,690 tons in the 
second). Shipments in the 6-month 
period of 1940 totaled 4,280 tons. 

Exports of wolframite from Burma are 
controlled by the Ministry of Supply in 
London. A price of 50 shillings per unit 
of wolfram (22.4 pounds), f. o. b. Ran- 
goon, has been fixed by the Ministry of 
Supply (this is equivalent to £250 per long 
ton of wolfram). 


* Mexico.—Production and exports of 
minerals during the first 6 months of 
1941 were at a more or less normal 
tempo. Exports of the more important 
nonferrous minerals are shown below: 





| Calendar 








6 , to 
ommodity months 
’ | year 1940 1941 

Copper............Metric tons..| 138,810 | 14 25,343 
so. eR do_...| 2172,743 | 15898, 483 
Zine......................d0...-| 1116050 | %¢48 084 
Cadmium 1 See do__- -| 3829 2 203 
—  —— 3325 375 
Molybdenum..._.__.._...do___.| 2516 2 338 
BENOIT .. cn nacncessce do....| 311,961 365,031 
Vanadium.............. .do__.. | ee 
Manganese._........____.do_._-| 1307 2195 
BI cccccancasse-M0....1 2103 237 
Silver......._...___.Kilograms.._|! 2,599, 326 |3 4 1,204,226 
es do_...| 424,380 344,512 
ED trivicthnwesannaset do....| 4398, 507 | 37 485, 576 








1 Exports exceeded production. 
? Production equivalent. 
* Production exceeded exports. 
‘ All to the United States. 
‘Chiefly to the United States and Japan. 
» Chiefly to the United States. 
one to Japan; less than 5 percent to the United 


* New ZEALAND.—Mercury production 
has begun at the Puhipuji deposit (near 
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Whangarei) of Mercury Explorations, 
Ltd. Thirty men are at present em- 
ployed at the mine. 

The recovery of mercury from the low- 
grade deposits at Ngawha, and small de- 
posits in other districts, are being inves- 
tigated. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


* Brazit.—Exports of ilmenite totaled 
846,629 kilograms in the first 6 months 
of 1941, with 825,705 kilograms going for- 
ward in April. The April shipment was 
exported through the port of Victoria, 
and the rest through Rio de Janeiro. 
Exports in July 1941 totaled 674,295 kilo- 
grams, all through Victoria. The ilmen- 
ite exports during the 7-month period 
were destined for the United States. 

Rutile exports in the first 6 months of 

1941 totaled 195,510 kilograms. 
* CanapA.—lIn the first 6 months of 1941, 
9,002 tons of feldspar and 593,388 tons of 
gypsum were produced, as shown in of- 
ficial statistics released by the Canadian 
Government. 

Production of cement in the first 6 

months of 1941 totaled 3,351,121 barrels, 
compared with 2,727,804 in the same pe- 
riod of 1940, according to official 
Canadian statistics. 
* Inpra—Declared exports of ground 
talc to the United States through the 
port of Karachi were valued at $76,991 
in the first 6 months of 1941, compared 
with $25,835 in the same months of 1940. 
* Union or SoutH AFrrica.—Production 
of nonmetallic minerals in the first 6 
months of 1941, with comparative figures 
for the corresponding months of 1940, 
were as follows: 





First 6 





| Cele First 6 
Commodity C alendar months | months 
| year 1940 1940 1941 
Short tons| Short tons| Short tons 
Andalusite............. 446 446 2, 542 
Asbestos: 
Chrysotile..... .. 645 209 697 
Cape blue.........../ 6,381 3, 095 3, 172 
Transvaal blue. _- 2, 520 1, 730 503 
Amosite.._....._- 17, 767 8, 368 9, 210 
Anthophyllite 78 64 33 
Barytes._._.._- ‘eae S44 344 644 
Corundum..._._.- 4, 211 2, 039 2, 941 
re - 8, 180 4, 052 2,024 
iO Sa 86 44 40 
Kaolin (china clay) -__... 2, 591 1,317 2, 256 
Kieselguhr (diatomace- 
ous earth) - . : 815 60 282 
Magnesite... _. 13, 098 5, 161 7, 804 
Mica: 
Sheet___- a 6 \% \% 
i ja 1, 380 721 593 
ge ari a 1, 937 818 973 











Corundum exports went chiefly to the 
United States in the 6-month period of 
1941. A plant to treat corundiferous 
rocks and to prepare a concentrate for 
export is now in process of erection at 
Pietersburg in Northern Transvaal. 

Magnesite exports go Solely to the 
United Kingdom. The United Kingdom 
has reportedly discontinued the importa- 
tion of the magnesite, and as a result 
the mines may suspend operation. 
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* UNITED Kincpom.—The demand for 
industrial diamonds by the machine-tool 
industries of Great Britain continues to 
increase. The British and United States 
markets are apparently absorbing the en- 
tire African and Brazilian outputs. In- 
dustrial diamonds are reportedly playing 
an important part in the Anglo-Soviet 
trade relations, as the industrial stones 
are badly needed by the Soviet Union. 

Great Britain and her allies now have 
a practical monopoly on world supplies 
of industrial diamonds, says a recent 
article in the Manchester Guardian. 
During the first 18 months of the war, 
Brazil is believed to have supplied appre- 
ciable quantities of the stones to German, 
Italian, and Japanese agents (a large 
part of the stones bought on German 
account made their way to Germany by 
the Italian air lines operating via Lis- 
bon). Large purchases of the Brazilian 
supply by Great Britain and the United 
States, and freezing of European and 
Japanese assets by the United States, are 
chiefly responsible for stopping this 
traffic. 


* VENEZUELA.—Production of asbestos, 
to the extent of about 10 metric tons 
daily, is anticipated. Orders for neces- 
sary equipment to exploit asbestos-min- 
ing concessions in Tinaquillo, State of 
Cojedes, have been placed in the United 
States. 


Paper and Products 


* Canapa.—The paper mills in the Fort 
William and Port Arthur consular dis- 
trict, seven in number, operated at 97 
percent of capacity in August 1941, 
against 87 percent in July and 90 percent 
in August 1940. This rate of operation 
is regarded locally as being in the nature 
of a temporary boom occasioned by 
wartime conditions. 

The newsprint export trade currently 
exceeds output, as reported in an article 
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published in the October 11 issue of the 
Financial Post, Toronto. Ordinarily 
shipments of newsprint paper from Ca- 
nadian mills closely parallels production, 
since production has been geared to de- 
mand. The shipment ratio in 1940 aver- 
aged 78.7 percent of capacity, against an 
operating ratio of 78.3. For the current 
year to date, the ratio of shipments, 76.2, 
has been somewhat higher than the oper- 
ating ratio, resulting in a decline in the 
stock of paper on hand at the mills. 


* Cuina.—Stocks of wood pulp were ex- 
tremely low in Shanghai and at all Chi- 
nese ports at the close of July. Trade 
sources report that there is practically 
no bleached wood pulp in stock or in the 
mills and that stocks of unbleached pulp 
in the hands of dealers do not exceed 
1,000 to 1,200 tons. The supply of un- 
bleached pulp in the 18 mills located in 
Shanghai is understood to be almost ex- 
hausted. 

Local dealers and paper mills are 
greatly concerned over the likelihood 
that further supplies of wood pulp from 
the United States and Canada, as well 
as from accustomed European suppliers, 
may be unobtainable as long as wartime 
conditions prevail. 

China received 684 tons of wood pulp 
from the United States and 14042 tons 
from Canada during the first 4 months of 
1941—all entered through Shanghai. 
Reexports from Shanghai during this 
period totaled 167 tons, and imports into 
other Chinese ports aggregated 2562 
tons. In addition to these imports, some 
pulp orginating in Manchuria is under- 
stood to have reached Japanese-owned 
mills in Shanghai by rail. 

The mill established at Kaigen, Muk- 
den Province, Manchuria, by the Manshu 
Tokan Pulp Kabushiki (Manchurian 
Bean Stalk Pulp Co., Ltd.) is reported 
by the Japanese press to be producing 
daily from 35 to 40 metric tons of pulp 
from the stalks of the soybean. Produc- 
tion is expected to be increased in the 
near future to 45 to 50 toms daily. Most 
of the equipment of the new plant is of 
Swedish manufacture, and the process 
used is that developed by Prof. Erick 
Haggland. 

It is reported that, though the product 
is thoroughly satisfactory and can be 
used for either paper or rayon manufac- 
ture, it is quite expensive. Approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the material used is 
soda. 
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Certain factors favor this enterprise: 
Soybean stalks are available in large 
quantity and at very low prices; and the 
Japanese pulp-consuming industries are 
handicapped currently by the prospect 
of sharper supply shortages. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Stocks of over- 
issue newspapers were rather low at the 
beginning of the June 1941 quarter, and 
sales prices in Batavia were about 17 
guilders per bale. Imports during the 
quarter were sufficient to meet all normal 
demands but not large enough to appre- 
ciably increase stocks, which probably 
did not exceed 3 months supplies. At the 
close of the quarter prices had advanced 
to about 19% guilders per bale. (1 guil- 
der=53 U. S. cents.) Pending orders 
and existing stocks are expected to prove 
sufficient to meet needs for the remain- 
der of the year. 


Imports of overissue newspafers in the 
Netherlands Indies amounted to 9,842 
metric tons, gross weight, during the 
June 1941 quarter, against 3,297 metric 
tons during the preceding quarter and 
6,229 tons for the June quarter of 1940. 
The United States supplied almost 99 
percent, 95 percent, and 96 percent, re- 
spectively, of imports during the quarters 
specified. 


Rubber and 
Products 


* BriTIsH MaLaya.—Gross rubber ex- 
ports during July 1941 were highest on 
record at 80,057 tons. Total gross ship- 
ments during January-July 1941 
amounted to 478,325 tons, compared with 
436,027 during the corresponding period 
of 1940. 

Domestic exports for July amounted to 
53,876 tons. The cumulative total for the 
7-month period of 341,728 tons was 20,585 
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tons (6 percent) in excess of that qd 
January—July 1940, but 36,272 tons below 
the amount permitted by the interns. 
tional export quota. 


The wintering season, labor sho 
in many producing districts and strikes 
during April and May are comm 
given as the reason for the inability gf 
Malaya’s rubber industry to meet its 
present quota allotment of 54,000 tons per 
month. While production in subsequen; 
months is expected to increase, past per. 
formance and labor shortages render jt 
questionable whether there will be 
substantial diminution in the presen; 
underexported position unless sma} 
holders, who are generally considered tg 
be underassessed, are given additional] ex. 
port coupons. 

Substantial forward contracts for the 
United States prior to June 23, the date 
on which the United States Rubber Re. 
serve Co. became the sole buyer for that 
market, have reportedly curtailed the 
volume of purchases made on behalf of 
that organization. Tending also to cur. 
tail offerings are the prices now quoteg 
for shipment to other markets—which 
are currently above the Rubber Reserye 
Co. maximum. However, the relatively 
limited character of such other demand 
will necessitate offerings at the Rubber 
Reserve Co. price, as rubber for which 
forward contracts had been made before 
June 23 is shipped. 

A new development in the rubber mar. 
ket during July was the inauguration of 
shipments to the Soviet Union. Accord. 
ing to the Singapore trade, about 5,000 
tons were made available for that market 
during the month. It is understood that 
more is to follow, but the quantities wil 
undoubtedly be determined by govern- 
mental negotiation. 


* CanaDA.—Imports of rubber and insu. 
lated wire and cable during August 1941 
are compared with those in August 1946 
in the accompanying table: 





Item 


Balata, crude unmanufactured 
Latex (dry weight) 
Raw rubber 


Hard rubber: 

In strips or sheets 

In rods or tubes__- 
Rubber, powdered and waste 
Rubber, recovered , 
Rubber substitute _ _- 
Rubber thread, not covered 
Belting rubber. - 

Cement rubber i 
Clothing of india rubber. ___. 
Golf balls___. - 

Heels of rubber 

Hose of rubber. 

Hot-water bottles, rubber __ 
Liquid sealing compound - 
Mats and matting of rubber 
Packing, rubber_. 

Raincoats of india rubber 
Tires for bicycles: 

Pneumatic casings. -. -- 

Inner tubes_.. 
Tires for vehicles, n. 0. p.: 

Pneumatic tire casings... 

Inner tubes__ , 
Tires, solid rubber, for automobiles and motortrucks 
Tires, for vehicles, n. o. p., solid rubber. - 

Manufactures of rubber, a =a 


August 1940 August 1941 

Quantity Value | Quantity | Value 
pounds 338 | $93 11, 126 | $3, 20 
do 327, 222 93, 488 614, 256 | 180, 581 
do 9, 987, 073 2, 020, 384 | 23,315, 978 5, 374, 750 
do. ._.| 2, 742 | 2,02 
do | 3, 113 1, 530 2, 068 2,387 
hundredweight __| 7,410 10, 589 8, 166 15, 58 
do. 22, 333 | 109, 289 14, 283 85, 503 
do 460 | 11, 783 | 610 20, 481 
pounds _.| 4,348 | 3, 302 1, 305 1,89 
25, 718 15,1 
20, 353 | | 21, 87 
: 4, 450 | 4, 881 
dozens. .| 3,810 | 8, 128 2, 340 | 5,008 
pairs__| 4, 964 | 670 13, 245 7! 
} | 28, 899 24, 58 
3, 404 27 
| 4,83 
4, 739 | 8,27 
: 8, 677 | 11, 3% 
number 1,512 7, 138 6, 029 20, 2 
do 5, 424 | 2, 803 | 2, 862 1, 68 
- oe 5, 640 | 1, 020 | 79 4 
do-.- 23, 609 853, 391 1, 269 21, 6 
do 22,998 | 125, 846 252 68 
_.do 11 | 757 | 54 4,08 
cu = 2, 798 | 2, 080 
a | 159, 057 | 180, 888 
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* Cupa—The new rubber-goods factory 
at Matanzas has recently begun actual 
production, it is reported. At the present 
time, however, only 200 to 300 pairs of 
tennis shoes are being made daily. Be- 
fore production can be carried out on 
any appreciable scale, several weeks’ 
training of the workers will be required. 
Considerable progress has already been 
made along this line, considering that, 
at the beginning, no laborers were avail- 
able with any experience in this kind of 
work. One 8-hour shift is now about 
ready to begin teaching another shift, and 
in the course of the next 6 weeks pro- 
duction is expected to reach about 2,000 
pairs of tennis shoes daily, with an an- 
ticipated production of 5,000 pairs 
eventually. The factory is equipped for 
an even larger production, but it is not 
expected that the demand will require the 
full capacity of production unless a mar- 
ket should develop in Central America 
and the West Indies to warrant such an 
increase. 

The company reportedly has on hand 
at least an 18 months’ supply of raw ma- 
terial. ‘This stock is expected to be 
augmented by imports of rubber from 
South America and other materials from 
Mexico and the United States which 
should permit continuation of a produc- 
tion sufficiently large to keep the factory 
operating on a profitable basis. 

The tennis shoes now being manufac- 
tured are in appearance much like those 
made in the United States. Wholesale 
prices for the various types of shoes will 
be 50 to 75 percent less than the whole- 
sale price of U. S. tennis shoes now on 
the local market. The U. S. product is 
superior in every way to the product being 
manufactured by this company, but it is 
believed that the local product will find 
a ready market. 

It is understood that other rubber 
goods, such as rubber heels, cloth, etc., 
will be manufactured as soon as tennis- 
shoe production has been satisfactorily 
established. The idea of manufacturing 
automobile tires and inner tubes has 
been abandoned, however, at least for 
some time to come, because the factory 
is not equipped with the necessary 
machinery. 


* Iran.—The import monopolies on sev- 
eral items, including tires and _ tubes, 
were abolished on October 15 by the 
Council of Ministers, according to cabled 
information. 


* PanamMa.—Imports of automobile tires 
into Panama during the year 1940 were 
valued at $154,177, compared with 


$157,559 in 1939, as shown in the records 
of the Panama Statistical Office. Of the 
1940 imports, the United States accounted 
for $144,654, compared with $141,102 in 
1939. Imports of automobile tubes were 
valued at $14,820 in 1940, compared with 
In 1940 the United 


$18,625 in 1939. 
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States share was $14,223, against $17,078 
in 1939. 

A new concern, engaged in the repair 
and reconditioning of automobile tires, 
has recently been established in Panama; 
it employs only six persons at present. 
Considerable economy in the maintenance 
of motor vehicles both in the Republic 
of Panama and in the Canal Zone is con- 
templated, since this concern is the only 
one of its kind in Panama. 

At this stage of its development, the 

new firm imports between 1 and 1% 
tons of “camelback” (rubber especially 
processed for the reconditioning of tires) 
per month from the United States, and 
it is expected that these importations will 
increase ten-fold if present efforts to se- 
cure the business of retreading tires for 
the Panama Canal Department of the 
United States Army are successful. 
There is no equipment in the Canal Zone 
capable of doing this work at the present 
time. Contingent upon this proposition 
being accepted by the Army, the concern 
plans to purchase approximately $15,000 
worth of tire-retreading equipment in 
the United States. 
* Preru.—The Peruvian Government has 
sent a commission of rubber experts to 
study the cultivation of rubber as it is 
practiced on the plantations of a large 
United States tire and rubber company 
in Panama and Costa Rica, according to 
press reports. 

The commission is headed by the same 
engineer who was in charge of the 
Peruvian rubber investigations and devel- 
opment following the tour in Peru last 
year of the rubber specialists designated 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Having made a satisfactory degree of 
progress in clearing the old rubber plan- 
tation at Crominn, and having estab- 
lished experimental stations at that 
place, as well as at Tingo Maria, the 
Peruvian Bureau of Agriculture has now 
received from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture two machines for 
laminating rubber, which will facilitate 
the initial experiments in commercial 
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production. Main purpose of this activ- 
ity is to train Peruvian technicians who 
will be available for expanding the in- 
dustry as circumstances permit. 


Special Products 


* CaNnADA—Retail dealers in Toronto 
handling cameras and photographic sup- 
plies are enjoying record sales volume de- 
spite the ban on imports of cameras from 
the United States. War-stimulated em- 
ployment, increasing the purchasing 
power of amateur photographers, ac- 
counts for the extraordinary demand. 

Used cameras, bought and taken in 
trade, form an important part of present 
sales stock. There is no ban on paper, 
films, photographic supplies, or camera 
parts. Accessories containing aluminum 
or other critical materials are becoming 
more difficult to get. 

Manufacture of cameras in Canada is 
limited to those retailing up to the 
$40-$50 class. The problem is to satisfy 
the demand for better instruments, in- 
cluding motion-picture cameras priced 
up to $150. Up to December 1940, when 
the import prohibition became effective, 
this class of camera came chiefly from 
the United States. German cameras 
prior to the war were among the most 
popular. The used cameras now being 
bought and sold are to a large extent 
German. 

Canadian bicycle manufacturers are 
enjoying an active demand for all the 
cycles they can produce. This is attrib- 
uted more to the general economic im- 
provement than to any immediate effect 
of the gasoline-economy drive. If any 
considerable restriction on travel by 
motor vehicle is put into effect, an in- 
creased demand may result. 

The Canadian bicycle industry, con- 
sisting of five factories, manufactured in 
1940 86,500 bicycles valued at $1,763,895, 
bicycle parts and accessories worth $402,- 
474, and miscellaneous products, such as 
ice skates, tricycles, children’s wagons, 
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etc., $513,715. Total production 
amounted to $2,680,084, an increase of 
30.4 percent over 1939, which in turn 
was 16.2 percent higher than 1938. 
Bicycle imports during 1940 amounted 
to $100,173, a gain of 118 percent over the 
preceding year, but it should be noted 
that in 1939 imports dropped 54 percent 
from the 1938 figure. Bicycle parts and 
accessories are imported into Canada 
chiefly from Great Britain and the 
United States. Although the duty on 
British parts was removed recently to 
encourage imports from that source, 
price considerations are secondary to the 
matter of supply and delivery. It is be- 
coming increasingly more difficult to ob- 
tain parts from both of those countries, 
because of war shortage of steel, rubber, 
and other component materials. The 
Canadian market is open to United 
States exporters only for bicycle parts 
and accessories, for replacement pur- 
poses or for incorporation in locally made 
bicycles, inasmuch as completed Amer- 
ican bicycles are prohibited entry. 
Canadian-made musical - instrument 
strings compete in the local market with 
imported strings coming mainly from the 
United States. Stocks of German strings 
are gradually being eliminated. Local 
manufacturers are also doing some ex- 
porting to the West Indies and to South 
American markets. To continue to meet 
existing competition they must not only 
get supplies of steel wire, basic in the 
manufacture of instrument strings, but 
the wire must be had at a price low 
enough not to place the finished product 
out of line with that of competitors. 
Shortage of steel-spring musical-instru- 
ment string wire, as well as aluminum 
wire, is likely to interfere seriously with 
the manufacture of musical-instrument 
strings. Such materials are not manu- 
factured in Canada, were formerly ob- 
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tained from Germany, more recently 
from the United States. Now United 
States sources of supply are reluctant to 
quote on account of priority commit- 
ments. 

Canadian musical-instrument string 
manufacturers can get gut, silk, and cop- 
per, bronze and silver wire locally, also a 
silver-plated copper wire. The basic 
need, however, is for steel wire for guitar, 
banjo, mandolin, and violin strings. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


* Brazit.—Current official statistics on 
which estimates of cotton consumption 
for the country as a whole might be based 
are lacking, but trade sources report that 
cotton-mill activity in Brazil during the 
last 6 or 7 months has been at record or 
near-record high levels. It is estimated 
that cotton consumption during the first 
half of 1941 amounted to approximately 
78,000 metric tons, divided as follows by 
districts; Sao Paulo, 30,000 tons; Rio de 
Janeiro, 20,000 tons; northeastern States, 
15,000 tons; Minas Geraes, 10,000 tons; 
and others, 3,000 tons. It is believed lo- 
cally that, if the present high level of ac- 
tivity continues throughout the re- 
mainder of the year, total consumption 
for the last 6 months of the year may ex- 
ceed that of the first half by 5,000 to 
10,000 tons, thus making for the whole 
year an aggregate of 160,C00 to 165,000 
metric tons. 

In addition to a high level of textile 
production for the domestic market, ex- 
ports of textiles, including cotton manu- 
factures, have been at a high level this 
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year. Official statistics show that exports 
of cotton textiles totaled 3,337 metric 
tons (7,356,984 pounds) during the first 
8 months of 1941, against 3,013 metric 
tons (6,642,671 pounds) exported during 
the corresponding months of 1940, 
Reportedly, representatives of the goy. 
ernment of the Netherlands East Indies 
have been attempting to obtain 400,000, 
000 meters of cotton fabrics from Bragzij 
but more recent information is to the ef. 
fect that, because of limitation of pro. 
ductive capacity in the Brazilian indys. 
try, they were able to close contracts for 
only 40,000,000 meters of cotton cloth. 


Silk and Products 


* CuinA—The yield of the fifth six 
crop, which reached the filatures during 
August, was estimated by Canton dealers 
to be 2,000 bales (213,000 pounds) of raw 
silk and 1,000 piculs (133,000 pounds) of 
waste silk. The normal yield of this crop 
is about 4,000 bales of raw silk. The mar. 
keting of silk in Canton remained vir. 
tually at a standstill during August. 


Wool and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Wool exports amounted 
te 5,401 bales during the week ended 
October 30, of which 3,728 were exported 
to the United States and 1,600 bales to 
Japan. Wool exports during the week 
ended October 23 totaled 3,743 bales, of 
which 3,180 bales were destined for the 
United States. The local market con- 
tinues strong, and fine wools were being 
purchased at high prices by the local 
industry. Although there is some dispo- 
sition on the part of United States im- 
porters to pay local prices for some wools, 
especially crossbreds, the local prices for 
fine and fine crossbreds continue out of 
line with offers from the United States. 
Lack of interest rather than high local 
prices is cited as the reason why pur- 
chases of carpet-type wools have been 
small up to the present. 


* Tunis1A.—The usual season for shear- 
ing sheep, mainly the fat-tailed variety, 
in Tunisia is during April, May, and June. 
The bulk of production is from the flocks 
of large producers, and this can be con- 
trolled with a certain amount of preci- 
sion, but there is considerable production 
by nomads, coming on the market only 
when conditions are favorable. 

The 1941 wool production of Tunisia, 
estimated at 2,706 metric tons, is distrib- 
uted as follows: 1,721 tons kept by pro- 
ducers for their personal needs; 800 tons 
purchased for the use of the French 
authorities; 185 tons retained by growers 
unwilling to make delivery under present 
conditions. 

By reason of the smallness of this sea- 
son’s production, no new-clip wool is 
available for exportation. Reportedly, 
about 100 tons from last year’s produc- 
tion remains, but it is not expected that 
this will be available for export, because 
it is needed in Tunisia to help meet the 
prevailing shortage of other textile fibers. 
Local textile manufacturers have been 
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turning more and more to wool as other 
raw materials became scarce. 

Exports of Tunisian wool during the 
period June 1940 through August 1941 
amounted to only 337 metric tons of 
greasy Wool and 23.2 tons of washed 
wool—all of which moved through the 
port of Tunis to French Mediterranean 
ports. : 


* UnITED Kincpom.—The British Wool 
Control has offered to dealers in Brad- 
ford, England, who have connections in 
the United States and Canada, consid- 
erable weights of British-combed wool 
noils which are now stored in Montreal, 
Canada. Samples of these noils are 
available for inspection at Wool Control 
offices in Bradford. The prices at which 
the noils are available at Montreal are 
current export issue prices in the United 
Kingdom, plus additional charges for 
freight, insurance, storage, and handling. 

Trade sources say the noils were 
shipped to Canada several months ago 
py the Wool Control in anticipation of 
future needs of the United States market. 

The wool-weaving industry has been 
stimulated by the volume of business 
placed in low- and medium-priced cloths 
for use in the standardized inexpensive 
suits sponsored by the Director General 
of Civilian Clothing. The first part of 
this plan was to place on the market 
men’s suits of guaranteed-quality ma- 
terials to sell at the equivalent of about 
$13 for tweeds and $15 for worsteds. This 
newly developed trade has operated more 
to the advantage of the woolen than of 
the worsted branch of the industry. In 
other branches of the home trade, turn- 
over was limited by sales quotas and con- 
sumer rationing. Some manufacturers 
have been unable to sell all of the cloth 
currently produced, while other mills 
could have sold more cloth than they 
were able to manufacture. 

Export business with markets open to 
British exporters has been satisfactory. 
Included in those countries that sent new 
orders were Canada, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, and the United States, 
but it is with the last-named that the 
most profitable business is being done. 


* Urucuay.—The Montevideo wool mar- 
ket was quiet during the last week of Oc- 
tober, with prices tending lower. By the 
end of the month approximately 20,000 
to 25,000 bales of wool from the new clip 
were reported to have reached the 
Montevideo market. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


* CanaDA.—The harvesting of the 1941 
tobacco crop in Ontario has been com- 
pleted, and the work of grading is being 
carried out. The yield is estimated at 
55,000,000 pounds. The measured acre- 
age in Ontario amounted to 49,100 acres. 
It is not believed that the market for this 
seasoOn’s crop will open until after No- 
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vember 15, 1941, as it requires consider- 
able time to grade and appraise each 
crop. 

No portion of the present crop has as 
yet been sold, and only about 5 percent of 
the crop was lost by frost. It is esti- 
mated that there are on hand between 
10,000,000 and 11,000,000 pounds of the 
1939 and 1940 crops as yet unsold. 

Prospects for this fall’s market, at least 

the domestic one, are promising, but there 
is of course some doubt as to the market 
in Great Britain, though there is an allot- 
ment of 8,000,000 pounds for shipment— 
dependent on available shipping space. 
* Honpuras.—There was little change in 
the tobacco industry in Honduras during 
the fiscal year 1940-41. The total value 
of imports, 24,106.42 lempiras, rose about 
14.5 percent, while the total value of ex- 
ports, 245,753.12 lempiras, fell 5 percent. 
Government revenues from imports rose 
from 78,409 to 96,245.37 lempiras (1 lem- 
pira=$US0.50). Other Government re- 
ceipts from the industry remained almost 
constant. Present indications are that 
when the local production of higher-grade 
leaf is expanded it will easily displace 
from the market the foreign imports— 
mainly high-grade leaf. 

A considerable number of local deal- 
ers believe that certain imported types of 
tobacco, particularly Virginia leaf, can 
be grown in Honduras successfully. The 
high tariff and transportation costs are 
expected to continue to exclude American 
exports of tobacco to Honduras in large 
quantities. 

The total production and sales by the 
principal companies also remained con- 
stant. In the fiscal year 1940-41, it is 
estimated that the chief manufacturing 
companies in Honduras consumed 431,400 
pounds of leaf tobacco, an increase of 10 
percent over the 375,500 pounds for the 
preceding fiscal year. Estimated stocks 
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on hand were 617,938 pounds, a decrease 
of 2 percent compared with the 1939-40 
fiscal period. 


Toiletries 
and Essential Oils 


* Hatt1—The United States share of 
Haiti’s imports of cosmetics and toilet 
preparations increased 23 percent in 
1939-40 (fiscal year ended September 30) 
over 1938-39. ‘The value of United States 
goods, $56,797, constituted 56 percent of 
the total imports of such items—$102,046. 
This figure was 20 percent less than the 
total during 1938-39. Except for a few 
locally produced perfumes and hair 
pomades, all cosmetics and toilet prepara- 
tions are imported. 


* Mexico.—During September 1941 the 
American Consulate at Guadalajara, 
Mexico, certified 11 invoices of distilled 
oil of limes, a total of 6,967 pounds valued 
at $36,085. There was one invoice of 
cold pressed oil, 33214 pounds valued at 
$2,161. 


* Paracuay.—Essential oils produced for 
export include pettigrain and guaiac. 
The first is produced in quantity by nu- 
merous distillers throughout the country, 
and the second is now produced by one 
firm in Asuncion. While Paraguay has 
an abundance of botanical roots of all 
kinds, their commercial possibilities have 
not been developed. 


* Spain—Exports during September 
1941 from the Seville consular district to 
the United States included essential oils 
as follows: origanum, 11,060 pounds 
valued at $16,039; pennyroyal, 11,146 
pounds, $26,474; and rosemary oil, 22,046 
pounds, $18,300. 
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Nore.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
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Country 


Australia 


Canada 


Hong Kong. 

India__- 

New Zealand 

Straits Settlements 
Union of South Africa 


United Kingdom _- 


Unit quoted 


] 
{Pound (free) 
\ Pound (official) 
{Dollar (free) 
\ Dollar (official) 
Dollar 
Rupee 
Pound 
Dollar 
Pound 
fPound (free) 
-|\Pound (official) 


Annual average 


rate 


1939 


*$3 


5338 
9602 


2745 
3328 
5482 
5174 
4017 
4354 


1940 


~ os 


—_ Se 


0516 
2280) 


- R514 


9091 
2206 
3016 
0638 
4H98 
GS00 
8300 
0350 


Monthly average 
rate 


Septem 
ber 1941 


$3. 2133 
2280) 
8913 
9091 
. 2510 
3014 
220) 
4716 
QR00 
0327 
0350 


~ 


— ee 


etober 
1941 


~ 
to 


3. 2137 
2280 
R878 

. 9091 
2509 
3015 

3. 2263 
4716 

9800 

0329 

0350 


nw 


~~ 


Rate on 
Nov. 5 


$3. 2140 
3. 2280 
RASS 
9091 

. 2509 
3015 
3. 2206 
4716 

3. 9800 
4. 0338 
4 0350 





[New York rates not currently available] 


OrFrFiciAL RaTEs IN ForEIGN COUNTRIES 





Equivalent 


in United 


Annual average rat¢ 





Country Official rat States dol- 
lars of unit on om 
quoted 1938 1939 

Afghanistan _- 4 Afghanis=1 rupee $0. 0753 
Belgian Congo 44.25 Congolese francs =$1.00 0226 
Belgium -_- 1 belga=RM 0.4000 2, 1600 $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
Bulgaria. ------- 1lev=RM 0.0305 2.0122 *. 0124 *. 0121 
China (Shanghai) - - - - -- 1 yuan =$0.0531 __- 4.0531 *. 2136 * 1188 
China— Manchuria __- 1 M. yuan=1 yen 2344 2845 2596 
Czechoslovakia: 

Bohemia-Moravia_- 1 koruna=RM 0.10 2 0400 * 0347 * 0343 

Slovakia 1 Slovak crown= RM 0.0860 2.0344 *. 0347 * 0343 
Denmark 5.18 kroner= $1.00 . 1931 2183 203: 
Egypt_-_-- £E0.24072=$1.00 4.1542 6 5.0130 6 4.5463 
Finland 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 0203 0216 * 0199 
France: 

Occupied area 1 franc=RM 0.0500 2, 0200 0288 0251 

Unoccupied area 43.90 francs = $1.00 (228 0288 0251 
French Indochina 1 piaster = $0.2269 2269 7, 2280) 2510 
Germany RM 2.50=$1.00 . 4000 * 4006 * 4002 
Greece 1 drachma= RM 0.0167 2 0067 0090 0082 
Hungary 5.13 pengo = $1.00 1949 1973 1924 
Iceland 6.505 kroner = $1.00 1537 
Iran 17.1133 rials =$1.00 0585 
Iraq 1 dinar=£1 sterling 4. 0350 6 4. 8894 4.4354 
Italy 19 lire=$1.00 0526 0526 0520 
Japan__-_--- 1 yen=$0.2344 2344 2845 25965 
Netherlands__ 1.8838 guilders = $1.00 5308 5501 5334 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders =$1.00 5284 * 5501 § 5334 
Newfoundland $1.10 Newfoundland = $1.00 9091 9942 602 
Norway 4.375 kroner =$1.00 22R6 2457 2327 
Palestine £P1=£1 sterling 4. 0350 4. 8804 6 4.4354 
Poland (“General Governor- | 1 zloty= RM 0.5000 2. 2000 1886 1884 

ship’’). 

Portugal _- 100 escudos= £1 sterling * 0404 0443 0404 
Rumania 191.30 lei=$1.00 0052 * 0073 i * 0071 
Spain 10.95 pesetas = $1.00 0913 *_ 0560 * 909 
Sweden 4.175 kronor=$1.00 2395 2399 2380) 
Switzerland 4.31 francs =$1.00 2320 2253 2268 
Syria 2.195 pounds = $1.00 4556) 7 5760 7. 5020 
Thailand (Siam) 11 bahts=£1 sterling 3659 1445 4032 
Turkey £T1=$0.75 TAO 8011 R024 
U.8.8.R 5.30 rubles=$1.00 !? 1887 
Yugoslavia: 

Croatia 1 kuna= RM 0.0500 0200 * 0231 *. 0227 

Serbia 1 dinar=RM 0.0500 ()200 * 231 * (227 

* Nominal 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

2 Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 

3 Average for first 8 months only. 

4 Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board. 

5 Average for first 3 months only. 

6 Based on average for pound sterling. 

7 Based on average for French franc. 

® Average for Netherlands guilder. 


* Official rate in London. 


10 Based on official rate for pound sterling. 


Average for January 
12 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 


August and November-Decem ber 
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Contributors 
Column 


Susan Lydia Bull—Born Poughkeep. 
sie, N. Y. Attended Vassar College, re. 
ceived B. A. Stanford University. Stugq. 
ied at London School of Economics, M. §¢. 
Economics, University of London, 1939, 
New York State Division of Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance. Inter. 
national Finance Section of the Federaj 
Reserve Board, 1939-40. For the past 
year in the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

William LaVarre.—Born Richmond, 
Va., August 4, 1898. Educated Town- 
send Harris Hall, New York, 1914-16 ang 
Harvard University. Economic explora- 
tion of South America, 1920-27. Pyb. 
lisher of newspapers, 1928-30. President 
of Piedmont Press Association, 1931-3, 
Managing director and president Pan 
American Press, 1939-41. Special Latin 
American correspondent for the Houston, 
Texas Chronicle, Washington Star, Chi- 
cago Daily News, New York Times, and 
over 800 other U. S. newspapers; special 
Central and South American correspond- 
ent of the London Illustrated News, and 
many European and Oceania newspapers 
and magazines, 1932-41. Author of many 
1937-38 feature articles disclosing Nazi 
and Japanese anti-American plots and 
activities in Latin America. Author of 
numerous other articles for North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance, Consolidated 
News Features, King Features, etc., Sun- 
day column, “The World I Live In,” also 
syndicated feature “Seeing’s Believing.” 
Books, “Up the Mazaruni,” 1919; “Johnny 
Round the World,” 1934; “Gold, Dia- 
monds, and Orchids,” 1935; “Dry Guillo- 
tine,” 1938: “Southward Ho!” 1939, 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety (England) and American Geo- 
graphical Society (New York). Chief, 
American Republics Unit, Department of 
Commerce, since 1941. 


Thomas E. Lyons.—Born Staunton, 
Va., 1890. Graduate of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. LL.B. from National University 
of Law. Member of the District of Co- 
lumbia Bar and Federal Bar Association. 
Entered the Department of Commerce in 
January 1925, and in 1929 was made As- 
sistant Chief of the Transportation Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. In 1937 Mr. Lyons 
was made chief of the Division, and in 
1941, when the Bureau was reorganized, 
he became chief of the Public Utilities 
Unit. Executive Secretary of the For- 
eign Trade Zones Board since 1935. 
During 1936 visited 14 European coun- 
tries for the purpose of inspecting and 
surveying port facilities and waterways. 
Author of a series of bulletins on domestic 
containers, entitled “Packing for Do- 
mestic Shipment,” and numerous articles 
on transportation, including inland 
waterways. 
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These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 


each. 


Glue and Adhesives—A Synopsis of In- 
formation. (Pt. 1-81.) 
Contains data on uses, production, 
imports, and exports. 


Alcoholic and Non-Alcoholic Beverage 
Markets—Uruguay. (Pt. 3-89.) 

The prospects of selling hard and 
soft drinks of American manufac- 
ture do not appear particularly 
bright but 2 market for certain items 
might be developed over a period of 
years. 


The United States Grain Milling Indus- 

try—July-September 1941. (Pt. 3-90.) 
A quarterly report covering the 
grain milling industry, including 
corn, flour, and rice production, 
consumption and other factors. 


Hardware Distribution—1939. (Pt. 7-56.) 


Contains data on number of stores, 
volume of sales, per capita sales, 
chains and independents, based on 
the Sixteenth Decennial Census. 
The United States Copper Industry—Sep- 
tember 1941. (Pt. 7-57.) 
Monthly industry survey containing 
a summary of the copper situation 
and comments on production, deliv- 
eries, sales, stocks, prices, copper and 
brass mill fabricators, the Metals 
Reserve Co., and imports and ex- 
ports. 
Annual Survey of Motion Picture Indus- 
try in the Philippines, 1940. (Pt. 8-50.) 
The United States has the bulk of 
the motion picture market but lo- 
cally-produced films appeal mostly 
to those in the suburbs. 
Annual Survey of the Motion Picture In- 
dustry in Cuba, 1940. (Pt. 8-51.) 
A resumé of the production, distri- 
bution and interest shown in motion 
pictures and possibilities of the mar- 
ket in which the United States has 
practically a monopoly. 
Cuban Automotive Market Developments 
in 1940. (Pt. 9-42.) 
Synopsis of the market for autos, 
trucks, motorcycles, and parts. In- 
dicates that the United States prod- 
uct is highly favored. 
Market for Flint Glass in Cuba. (Pt. 
11-11.) 
With the advent of World War 2, the 
United States has become the out- 
standing supplier of glass to Cuba. 
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Nore.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar ee the 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the ominican R epublic 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian quards fixed 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 















































Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Aug. Sept. 
1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina_.__- Paper peso GUE Os ci ratneccsauen 3.70 3.73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 | Oct. 9 
| 2 ae 14,32 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 : ro Do. 
cia Le ee © Sass { $53 [joc 7 
Free market............- 4. 33 4.37 4. 20 4. 23 4, 26 Oct. 9 
Bolivia_......-- Boliviano a rea 32. 34 39.09 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Oct. 18 
i Ss SR RE RN 245. 46 56. 71 50. 50 50. 00 50.00 | Begin- 
ning 
of Oc- 
tober. 
NS 5 ticisad Milreis__.-- I ite is wae ah 16. 829 | 4 16.500 | 416. 500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | Oct. 18 
Free market............- 319. 706 19. 789 19. 690 19. 690 19. 690 Do. 
a free market__---- 321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 Do. 
SD isi hie Sita Girdidite ss ents 20. 826 21. 421 20. 140 20. 370 20. 395 Do. 
at waa Se ee Oftietal RNS Ea 2 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Oct. 8 
Export draft. ........... 25. 00 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
| — Risse ss 32. 47 eee ts ee, 33. 40 Do. 
asics saab iniacniaiabeeedeiniatee 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold Cneenee: . ........ 29. 86 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Mining dollar__.........|....--.-. $31.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
AGriCUISENG, GOING...) .iesdsenfincscnns- 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia..._.- EEE! | Cemiagiees............. 1.75 1.75 1. 755 1.755 1.755 | Oct. 4 
Bank of Republic------- 1.755 1.755 1, 755 1. 755 1.7 Do. 
Stabilization Fund_-_-_...|-.....-- (°) (8) (8) Ra cies 
oo SRS ere ae 1.78 1,93 1. 84 1. 80 1.80 Oct. 4 
Costa Rica.....| Colon........-.. Uncontrolled___........- 5. 67 5. 70 5.85 5.77 5.86 | Oct. 28 
a | AINE ee 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do 
SL. ove an aoe , Seer eee . 93 . 90 - 99 1.00 1.00 | Oct. 25 
Ecuador._-....- I a otek Cental Bank (Official) .|-....--- 716.42 15.00 15. 00 15.00 | Oct. 18 
Honduras. ..-_-. EE LEE ee 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 de 
OS EF ES eee Bet 5.18 5. 40 4. 86 4. 86 4.86 | Oct. 25 
Nicaragua. -.-_... Cordoba. -....-- SRT asceanicwancianinnpcthe 5.00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 Do 
Sa Oe 5.35 6. 36 6. 06 5. 88 5. 65 Do. 
Paraguay___.._- Paper peso--._-. | EERE RS eS TG *70.00 | 333.00 | 333.60 | 336.00 | Oct. 11 
GE _ | SCE WeRiceacceasssetsocain 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Do. 
Salvador... .... eee RES VE SSS Se 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 : 5 Do. 
Uruguay ....... , ae Oa a sada wd’ Dravid . 3626 . 3755 . 4376 . 4376; 9.4587) Oct. 18 
| Controlled free... -..---- -4995| _.5267) .5266) =. 5266 5266} Do. 
Venezuela ..__-. | Bolivar.......--- OGnne  2255505..... 3.19 3.19 3.35 | 3.35 3.35 | Oct. 25 
Ba ee Se ES, EE 3.69 | 3.66 3. 83 Do. 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 7 June-Dec. 


2 July-Dec. 
8 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 


‘ For commitments of the Government only. 


‘July 13-Dee. 31. 


§ For Class 2 merchandise. ---.-.... 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise ---------- 1.87 (July-Dee.) 


For Class 4 merchandise 
These rates prevail at present. 


.-1.95 (July-Dec.) 


§ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

In addition there is “compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

NotTe.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance’ in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchan 
in customs on August 27 
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“Third Class Only” New 
Railway Rule in London Area 


On every train that begins and ends its 
trip within the vast region known in 
Britain as the “London Passenger Trans- 
port Area,” the traditional first-class 
railway compartment, with its relatively 
soft upholstery and attractive appoint- 
ments, has become “one with Nineveh 
and Tyre” as long as the guns are boom- 
ing on the war’s battle fronts. First class 
is “out”—by governmental order. Only 
third class will be run. 

Basis of this decision is the resolute 
determination to meet the wartime diffi- 
culties of the great throngs of workers 
traveling daily into and out of London, 
where the concentration is more intense 
than in any other of the world’s cities and 
where the average journey home is longer. 
In the rush hour for the crowds pouring 
out of London, any distinction of class in 
railway accommodation is recognized as 
a cause of inconvenience and delay. 

In trains beginning or ending their 
journeys outside the London Passenger 
Transport Area, but making stops within 
the area, first-class accommodations will 
still be provided. 

The new wartime abolishment of first- 
class accommodations applies to approxi- 
mately 5,000 trains, running wholly 
within an area whose normal population 
is about 9,500,000, having an irregular 
boundary within a radius varying from 
less than 20 to more than 30 miles from 
Charing Cross Station, famous “heart of 
London.” 


Chemistry Helps Solve Britain’s 
Black-out Perplexities 


Wartime black-outs save countless 
lives—but they also give rise to annoy- 
ances and the ever-present danger of 
varied mischances and accidents, whether 
grave or trivial. Britain is striving vig- 
orously to obviate as many as possible of 
the black-out’s disadvantages and is sum- 
moning the aid of science in numerous 
phases of the problem. Chemistry, to- 
day, is proving particularly useful. 

Most ticklish task of all, on gloom- 
shrouded highways, is to drive an auto- 
mobile without straying into disaster. 
Lines of some sort, on the road, must be 
visible to the driver but imperceptible to 
prowling bombers above. Most of the 
white lines hitherto applied to Britain’s 
road surfaces have been prepared with 
white paints made from pigmented solu- 
tions of copal gum in alcohol. But copal 
is not easily obtainable, these days, be- 
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cause it must be brought from oversea 
countries. An alternative substance has 
been diligently sought. 

Plastics have apparently now furnished 
the answer. The British Ministry of War 
Transport has arranged that, as a try- 
out, 70 miles of road shall have plastic 
white lines applied on them, to aid driv- 
ing during black-outs. Titanium dioxide 
is the pigment used in the new plastic 
composition. 

Turning to other phases of safety pre- 
cautions during black-outs, one finds 
that, though luminescent materials are 
apparently not destined to find quite the 
extensive use that was at first anticipated, 
they are likely to have a useful range of 
service, now that the necessity of em- 
ploying properly prepared materials is 
generally realized. 

The Ministry of Home Security now 
voices the opinion that, while their limi- 
tations preclude their use on carriageways 
for guidance of vehicular traffic, they 
should be of value as signs and markings 
to aid pedestrians during the early hours 
of darkness on really black nights. 
Stressed, however, is the fact that when 
the markings must be visible throughout 
the hours of darkness ordinary white 
paint should be used. Phosphorescent 
materials appear to be suitable for the 
marking of permanent obstructions on 
pavements and for making visible the 
numbers or names of buildings. 


To assist in evacuation of factory staffs 
in the event of failure of electrical supply 
mains, phosphorescent signs may, it is 
suggested, be hung near lighting fittings. 
Zinc sulphides giving a bright glow for 
short periods are suitable in this appli- 
cation and may be used in painted or 
vitreous enameled signs. 


“New Order” Rules That Husks, 
Peas, Chicory, Taste Like Coffee 


Under the exigent impositions of the 
Nazi “New Order,” the kingdom of Den- 
mark—once the home of superlative 
meals—now ffinds itself confronted 
(among other trials) by the practically 
complete exhaustion of coffee stocks. 
“Ersatz will have to do now,” say the 
conquerors from the Reich. The condi- 
tion has, in fact, been getting progres- 
sively worse ever since the Hitler forces 
moved in. In 1939, Denmark had only 
24 manufacturers and packers of coffee 
substitutes—but in 1940 the number 
leaped to 191, with probably an even 
larger number active today. During the 
present calendar year, Danish statisti- 
cians believe, the production of such 
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voblems, Oddities, Significant ‘Slants’ 


substitutes will amount to more than 
65,000,000 pounds. 

What materials are going into this 
make-believe coffee? Grains of various 
sorts form a major element—but chicory 
root and dried sugar beet loom exceed. 
ingly large, peas are in evidence, ang 
there is also an appreciable quantity of 
“husks.” 


Italians Can’t Even Sell Jewels 
or Family Plate 


Absolutely prohibited by a recent 
decree of the Italian Government is the 
purchase or sale of pearls and precious 
stones, gold, silver, and platinum, as 
well as any articles containing such 
materials. 

Presumably, pearls may still be worn 
at performances of “Aida,” and gold 
dishes (if any) may still be used to hold 
the rigidly restricted bread ration—but 
these valuable metals, jewels, and cher- 
ished products of the mollusk cannot be 
made the subject of any commercial] 
transaction within the Italian territories, 
Shipment of such articles abroad is per- 
mitted only under Government license. 

For offenders against these rules, rig- 
orous punishment looms. 


Hungary Switches “Rule of 
Road,” Conforms to German 
Practice 


The regimentation of all Central Eu- 
rope—to make matters big or little har- 
monize with the desires and practices of 
the Nazis—is obviously proceeding apace. 
One example appears in news just re- 
ceived from Hungary. The rule of the 
road for motor vehicles in that country 
has always been “Keep to the left.” Now 
it has been changed to “rechts gehen’— 
“go on the right”—‘“to speed up motor 
traffic with Germany and other neigh- 
boring countries.” 

The new measure was put in operation 
in the Provinces first, and it became com- 
pulsory in the Hungarian capital, Buda- 
pest, just the other day—November 9. 
To avoid road accidents—the possibility 
of which has presumably been enhanced 
by the departure from an old-established 
habit of driving—the maximum speed 
has been reduced to 60 kilometers (37% 
miles) an hour in Hungary’s rural areas 
and to 30 kilometers (182 miles) an hour 
in the towns and cities. 

The drive-to-the-right regulation is 
now enforced in the whole of Central 
Europe. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Proclamation of the Trade 
Agreement With Argentina 


On October 31, 1941, the President pro- 
claimed the Trade Agreement between 
the United States and Argentina signed 
at Buenos Aires on October 14, 1941, ac- 
cording to State Department Release No. 
527 of October 31, 1941. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Article XVIII, the provisions of the 
Agreement will be applied provisionally 
on and after November 15, 1941. The 
Agreement will enter definitively into 
force after the exchange of the instru- 
ment of ratification and the proclama- 
tion, as provided in Article XVII. 


Generalization of Trade 


Agreement Duties 


The President, on October 31, 1941, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury concerning the application of 
duties and other import restrictions pro- 


claimed in connection with the trade 
agreement signed on October 14, 1941, 
with the Argentine Republic and other 
trade agreements heretofore entered 
into, according to State Department Re- 
lease No. 526 of October 31, 1941. 

As in previous letters of this nature, 
the present letter directs that the pro- 
claimed duties and other import restric- 
tions shall be applied generally to prod- 
ucts of all foreign countries, with 
appropriate provision for the special 
treatment applicable to Cuba in accord- 
ance with our trade agreement with that 
country. The letter likewise continues 
the directions contained in previous let- 
ters since 1935 withholding the benefits 
of trade-agreement reductions to prod- 
ucts of Germany because of the discrimi- 
natory treatment of American commerce 
by that country. 

The Trade Agreements Act authorizes 
the President to suspend the application 
of trade-agreement rates of duty to 
products of any country because of its 
discriminatory treatment of American 
commerce or because of other acts or 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed Date effective 
aaa” | Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium ..| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
js Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
NE ccc naweciowes | May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
SS | Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- | : 

ment below) - ........-- | Nov. 15, 1935 | Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- | 
lands (Netherlands in | 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and | 
tA7reeas>: 6S UC Feb. 1, 1936 
Pee. ............. | Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Se | Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
——* aaa aaa | Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala_.............- | Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, | | 
dependencies, and pro- | 
tectorates other than | 
nn Se a eosknen | May 6, 1936 | Do. 
Ni ae Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
his 66 dd one ana cee | May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
Be eGeE.........-..-- Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica.............-- Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia ?__..____- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
es bie cisterns Aug. 6, 1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonia | 
sn a a tte a ac Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Can a (revision of agree- | 
ment of 1935)........... ae ene Do. 
ra Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
| ena | Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 
eement).............| Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary | 
agreement), ee | Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1040 
Canada (supplementary | 
agreement} SEARO Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20. 1940 


Argentina. . 


. 14,1941 | Noy. 15, 1941 





! Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
In force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 


‘The —_— of this agreement was suspended as of 


Apr. 22, 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in ForrIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
Promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
ve of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 


examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the sims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and Seay of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of 


ocuments, Washington, D. C., for 45 
cents per copy.] 





Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 











Latest date 
Date for oral 
Date of issu- | for submit- 
Country presentation 
ance of notice | ting written 
statements of views 
Chile... _| Oct. 2, 1939 | Nov. 11, 1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 
Uruguay | May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 


Cuba!___| July 26,1941 | Aug. 23, 19412) Sept. 8, 1941 





1 Supplementary agreement. 
*Sept. 6, 1941, for products listed in supple- 
mentary announcement of Aug. 18, 1941, 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or ey formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
a for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State. 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 
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policies which tend to defeat the pur- 
poses of the act. In the administration 
of this provision of the Act, the Depart- 
ment follows closely the acts and policies 
of foreign countries, including those 
which under present abnormal circum- 
stances have very little or no trade with 
the United States and therefore derive 
little or no benefit from the generaliza- 
tion to them of the reduced rates of duty 
provided for in our trade agreements. 

Although no decision has been made 
in connection with the issuance of the 
present generalization letter to suspend 
the application of trade-agreement rates 
of duty to products of any country other 
than Germany, the Department will 
continue to follow closely all aspects of 
the matter with a view to recommend- 
ing appropriate action to the President 
as circumstances warrant. 





Chilean Expositions at Santiago 


Plans for the project at Santiago, 
Chile, announced in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 29, 1941, under the 
name of “Industrial and Commercial Ex- 
position,” have been somewhat modified, 
As now revised, there will be a Series of 
events, as follows: 

Inauguration of the Exposition, De- 
cember 20, 1941. 

First International Sample Fair (South 
American products), February 28, 1942. 

Second Series of the International 
Sample Fair (North American products) , 
March 14, 1942. 

Third Series of the International Sam- 
ple Fair (European and other products), 
March 28, 1942. 

Final closing of the Exposition, April 
5, 1942. 

The Chilean authorities are especially 
desirous that United States industry be 
represented, particularly at the Interna- 
tional Sample Fairs. As announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 12, 
special legislation has been passed af- 
fording free entry through the custom- 
house at Valparaiso for products for 
display only, as well as for publicity ma- 
terial which exhibitors may wish to bring 
to the Fair. 

Persons desiring further details re- 
garding this or other administrative in- 
formation may address the Chilean 
Embassy or the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington, D. C., any Chilean 
Consulate, or the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations of Chile, at Santiago, Chile. 


New Weed-Exterminator 
Devised 


A new sulphuric-acid sprayer, equipped 
with a 125-gallon tank, for exterminating 
weeds from oat fields is being manufac- 
tured by Aktb. Trygg-Produkt, Orebro, 
Sweden. From tests made at the Mal- 
hammar Grange in the parish of Bjorksta 
in central Sweden, it is estimated that 
approximately 15 bushels of oats per acre 
will be saved. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Monday 
morning, November 10, 1941: 

No. 195.—Exportations of Hempseed un- 
der General License Limited to the 
Philippine Islands. 

The Office of Export Control, Economic 
Defense Board has advised Collectors of 
Customs that hampseed may now be 
shipped under general license only to the 
Philippine Islands, under General License 
No. G-63 

By amendment, hempseed has been re- 
moved from the following general 
licenses: 

G-1 to Canada; G-2 to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland; G-47 to Newfoundland; 
G-62 to Iceland. 

No. 196.—Exports of Waste Paper In- 
cluded under General License Country 
Group C. 


The Office of Export Control, Economic 
Defense Board has advised Collectors of 
Customs that the following general 
licenses for Group C countries have been 
extended to include the paper categories 
placed under control in Export Control 
Schedule No. 21: 

G-1 to Canada; G-2 to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland; G-47 to Newfoundland; 
G-62 to Iceland; G63 to the Philippine 
Islands. 

For convenient reference, Export Con- 
trol Schedule No. 21 is the entire Section 
headed “Paper—Waste Papers” on page 
45 of Comprehensive Export Control 
Schedule No. 4 of November—December 
1941. 


No. 197.—Unlimited Licenses for Ship- 
ments to the British Empire and 
Egypt of Cork Gaskets Valued Under 
$50. 

The Office of Export Control has ad- 
vised Collectors of Customs that unlimited 
licenses held by the British Purchasing 
Commission have been amended to au- 
thorize the exportation to the British 
Empire and Egypt of cork gaskets in ship- 
ments under $50.00 in value. 

The British Purchasing Commission 
has informally advised this office that 
these unlimited licenses will be utilized 
for shipments of cork gaskets only and 
not for cork gaskets included in other 
shipments, such as spare parts. 

Applications for exportation under 
these unlimited licenses must be made to 
the British Purchasing Commission, 1333 
F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

No. 198.—Shipments Under General 
License to Blocked Nationals. 

The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that on intran- 
sit shipments originating abroad now 
held in the United States or its posses- 


uncements 


sions because the name of the consignee 
or purchaser appears on the Proclaimed 
List of certain Blocked Nationals, it is 
permissible for the consignor or shipper 
to change the name of the consignee or 
purchaser. Such shipments may then be 
released, if the name of the new con- 
signee or purchaser does not appear on 
the above-mentioned Proclaimed List, 
and if the shipment is authorized under 
the existing general intransit license 
requirements. 

It is also permissible for the American 
exporter who wants to make shipments 
under an existing general license, to 
change the name of the consignee or pur- 
chaser on the Exporter’s Declaration, if 
he discovers that the original consignee 
or purchaser is on the Blocked List. 





Nazis Take to Producer-Gas 
Vehicles 


In the embattled Nazi Reich, the ne- 
cessity of economizing on liquid fuel is 
one of today’s prime urgencies, and the 
problem is being tackled in a variety of 
ways. One of the methods is by boosting 
the use of producer gas to propel auto- 
mobiles. Not less than 180,000 motor 
vehicles equipped with producer-gas gen- 
erators are now reportedly in operation 
in Germany and German-occupied ter- 
ritories. Result? A monthly saving of 
54,000 metric tons of liquid fuel—which 
would make a yearly total of about 
650,000 tons. 

The Germans have ambitious plans in 
this field. They aim to raise the annual 
figure eventually to “1,000,000 metric tons 
saved”—equivalent to about one-seventh 
of the prewar liquid-fuel requirements 
of the Reich. Nor is the scheme to be 
confined to the period of hostilities. 
Even after the war, asserts the Nazi Com- 
missioner of the Motor-Vehicle Industry, 
Germany will need to use producer-gas 
vehicles, to save liquid motor fuel. 


France Finds New Fiber Source 

In France, at Dolomieu (Department 
of Isere) a plant has recently been 
erected for extraction of fiber from the 
“Spanish broom,” which grows wild in 
the southern part of the country. Yarn 
made from this fiber is said to bear a 
resemblance to wool yarn. Experiments 
are being made in the weaving of the 
new fiber in admixture with rayon for 
production of blankets and inexpensive 
cloth. Five thousand tons of Spanish- 
broom fiber are expected to be produced 
by the new Dolomieu establishment dur- 
ing the current year. 
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Switzerland’s Staple-Fiber 
Plants 


Commencement of operations by the 
first of the three “artificial-wool” (staple. 
fiber) plants that have been under cop. 
struction in Switzerland was announceg 
several weeks ago. The two other plants 
are expected to be finished within a shor 
time. The plant now put into operation 
has a daily output of 7,000 to 8,000 kilo. 
grams of artificial wool, and, when the 
two additional plants begin production, 
it is estimated that aggregate production 
will soon be 27,000 to 33,000 kilograms of 
fiber daily. One of these plants, which 
is to have a daily capacity of 15,000 to 
20,000 kilograms, is to serve the Swiss 
cotton industry. 


Slovak Coal Output Stepped Up 


Increasing the Slovak coal production 
has proved to be an urgent necessity un. 
der war conditions, according to the 
Deutsche Bergwerke-Zeitung. The mines 
of Handlowa have therefore been ex. 
panding, undertaking development work 
on new shafts, as well as drilling numer. 
ous boreholes. The smaller coal pit be- 
longing to the Bata firm has been work- 
ing on the same line. Coal output is 
mounting. 


Nippon Standardizes Ships, 
Doubles Subsidies 


Japan’s Ministry of Communications, 
acting in accord with shipbuilding inter- 
ests, has decided to further rationalize 
shipbuilding by reducing the number of 
standard types of vessels from 7 to 2— 
namely, 6,800- and 4,200-ton craft—says 
the Japanese press. The ministry has 
decided also to double subsidies for en- 
couragement of shipbuilding. Further 
reports indicate that this standardiza- 
tion system was based on the success at- 
tained by the United States in mass pro- 
duction of freighters. 





Big Increase in Switzerland’s 
Radio Audience 


During August 1941, licensed radio 
listeners in Switzerland increased by 
3,790—the largest increase for the month 
of August to be recorded for several years. 
From January 1 to August 31, 1941, the 
number of listeners advanced by 24,708 
and on the latter date totaled 658,956. 
Of this number 65,000 have telephone- 
wire receiving sets, about 26,000 private- 
wire receiving sets, and the remainder 
ordinary sets, says an article in the Sep- 
tember 19, 1941, issue of a Swiss peri- 
odical. 
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By EvitH S. PREINER, Department of 
Commerce 


% The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
rivate publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
November 1, 1941 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $2.75 a year. The No- 
yember issue contains these articles: 


NAVY AND TOTAL DEFENSE DAY: 
Address by the President. 


OFFICE OF LEND-LEASE ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


RESIGNATION OF JOSEPHUS DAN- 
IELS AS AMBASSADOR TO MEXICO. 


VISIT TO WASHINGTON OF VENE- 
ZUELAN ECONOMIC MISSION: 
Statement by the Vice President. 


THE NATIONAL REICH’S CHURCH OF 
GERMANY: Address by Assistant 
Secretary Berle. 


NEAR EASTERN LECTURE SERIES: 
Message from the Secretary of State. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ARGEN- 
TINA: 
Proclamation of the Agreement. 
Generalization of Trade Agreement 
Duties 


NEW VISA FORM. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ART. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. 


Other Publications 


A SURVEY OF WHEAT-CROP ESTI- 
MATION STUDIES FOR CANADA, AUS- 
TRALIA, AND ARGENTINA. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. 1941. 13 pp. 

Available from: U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


UNITED STATES’ COOPERATION 
WITH BRITISH NATIONS. National 
Planning Association. 1941. 51 pp. 
Planning Pamphlet No. 6. Price, 25 
cents. A survey of present relations and 
their post-war implications. Subjects 
included are: Present cooperation in the 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Interested American firms and individuals 
may obtain the names, addresses, and full 
details regarding the purchase of American 
goods by foreign firms upon application to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce. The Bureau does not furnish credit 
ratings or assume responsibility as to the 
standing of foreign inquirers; the usual pre- 
caution should be taken in all cases. In- 
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formation as to the equipment of these firms 
for handling American goods, including bank 
references, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be obtained 
from the Commercial Intelligence Unit of 
the Bureau direct or through district offices 
for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail 
will be answered by air mail if requested and 
an air-mail stamp enclosed. 











Refer- 
Commodities City and country ence 
No. 
FEATHERS: 
Turkey feathers, dark colors, for making feather dusters. Order of approxi- | Barcelona, Spain 770 
mately 5,000 pounds. 
FISH: 
Pilchards, net weight 5 ounces round oil. Order of 2,000 cases ..| Cairo, Egypt___. s 767 
HOSPITAL SUPPLIES: 
Absorbent surgical cotton, all grades, usual quality. Orders of 50,000 | Brantford, Ontario, Canada 768 
pounds annually. 
NURSERY STOCK: 
Seedless hop plants, for experimental purposes. Order of 50 plants......_.| Mexicali, B. C., Mexico... 773 
PAPER: 
Kraft, strawhoard, cellophane, glassine, greaseproof, cardboard, tissue, | Asuncion, Paraguay di 769 
coated cardboard, newsboard, coated boxboard, Bristol, writing, news- 
print, ledger, Manila, etc., in appreciable quantities. (Samples and spe- 
cifications available.) 
YARNS: 
Cotton yarn, No. 16, single. Orders of 60,000 pounds monthly for 7 months, | Hong Kong__. 772 
beginning February 1942. 
Hand knitting yarns, assorted thicknesses, colors, and qualities. 50 grams | Tehran, Iran_____. 771 
per skein. Order of 30,000 pounds. 
Woolen hosiery yarn, 2-ply, assorted colors, 48-millimeter diameter, low- | Tehran, Iran_. spt 771 
price quality. Order of 30,000 pounds. 











Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources 
will be furnished at cost of typing upon ap- 
plication to the Bureau. Agency opportu- 
nities comprised inquiries from resident sales- 
men, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, 
etc., who desire to represent American sup- 
pliers and who sell by means of samples or 


catalogs and are paid a commission or salary 
but who do not purchase merchandise for 
resale. Requests for estimates of the cost 
of lists of agency opportunities should state 
specifically and in detail both the countries 
and commodities of interest. 





procurement and distribution of supplies; 
joint planning for the use of the com- 
bined resources of the United States and 
other nations; interrelationship of war- 
time and post-war planning; the pros- 
pects for future collaboration. Concludes 
with an article by Henry B. Brodie and 
Karl W. Kapp on “The Breakdown of 
Inter-Allied Economic Collaboration in 
1919.” 

Available from: National Planning As- 
sociation, 1721 Eye Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FINLAND REVEALS HER SECRET 
DOCUMENTS ON SOVIET POLICY— 
MARCH 1940—JUNE 1941. Wilfred Funk, 
Inc. 1941. 109 pp. Price, $1. This book 
covers a vital period of Finnish-Russian 
relations. 


Available from: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 386 
4th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1939- 
1941. League of Nations. 1941. 260 pp. 
Price, $2.50. Questions of war finance, 
economic mobilization, state control of 
labor and production, price fixing, ra- 
tioning, trade and transport are dis- 
cussed, as well as financing of British 
purchases overseas, the United States 
Lend-Lease Program, the Sino-Japanese 
currency war, the German methods of 


trade in Europe. In a final chapter con- 
ditions are surveyed in the light of such 
recent events as the German attack on 
Russia, the strengthening of Anglo- 
American cooperation, the acceleration 
of economic defense measures in the 
United States, and the Japanese attempt 
at further expansion. 

Available from: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


MUNICH PLAYGROUND. Ernest R. 
Pope. 1941. 260 pp. Price, $2.75. In 
this book the author, who was the only 
American correspondent in Munich from 
1936 to the outbreak of hostilities, at- 
tempts to explode the theory that Hitler 
and his disciples are an awe-inspiring 
group of ascetic, fanatic, and inhuman 
Supermen. He presents a picture of the 
leaders of the “New Order” as they in- 
dulge their weaknesses. Mr. Pope writes 
here about the famous and disastrous 
meetings in Munich, other conferences at 
Berchtesgaden, and Hitler’s ventures in 
surrounding countries. Included in the 


book are amazing sidelights on the op- 
eration of the official German news 
agency and the propaganda machine. 

Available from: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

















U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 





INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE SERVICE 


Information on FOREIGN economic and commercial conditions: market areas; industrial developments; 
international shifts of capital; transportation; export and import data; monetary, financial, and budgetary 


developments; foreign commercial laws; tariff restrictions and regulations; etc. 


Standard 3-ring punch, 


82x 1linches. Subscription, $6 per year, in advance (individual releases at prices shown), from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., or Department of Commerce field offices. 


VOLUME I 
No. 1. Marketing Areas in Brazil, 5 cents. No. 33. Economic Conditions in Japan During 
No. 2. Preparing Shipments to Colombia, 5 cents. 1940 and Early 1941, 5 cents. 
No. 3. Bankruptcy Procedure in Australia, 5 cents. No. 34. pg ag hag camera in Spain in 1940 and 
No. 4. Education for the U.S. S. R.’s New Trained on ey conte. 
Labor Reserve, 5 cents. No. 35. The — ote, gee yg for Hts Oe 
No. 5. Preparing Shipments to Venezuela, 5 cents. aie 1942. alow the Year Ending 
No. 6. Impact of the War Upon the Trade Policies No. 36. Trade of the United States with the Neth- 
of Foreign Countries, 5 oomrn. ri erlands Indies in 1940, 5 cents. 
= grata gir ong een the: ee No. 37. Economic Conditions in Ecuador in 1940, 
: i / ; ; 5 cents. 
No. 8. British Financial Agreements with Foreign No. 38. India’s Economic Position in 1940, 5 cents. 
Countries, 5 cents. No. 39. E iil ane ‘2 1940. 5 
No. 9. Turkey: Basic Economic Position and Re- si prow ee oe Cee a, 
cent Changes, 5 cents. No. 40. Dist ‘bt “ 0 id ees 4 a 
No. 10. Trade of the United States with Japan, - F aio’ poll pai ae yz, tg " 
China, Hong Kong, and Kwantung, 5 path P ae. 
cents. ; $ ; 
Mo. $1. Pemmecind Shipments to Argentine, 5 No. 41. — a Profits Taxes in Aus- 
cents. a ee 
No. 12. Spanish Government Nationalises Nor- No. 42. Preparing Shipments to Canada, J cents. 
mal-Gaége Railways, 5 cents. No. 43. aap goal Conditions in Paraguay in 1940, 
° - cents. 
No. 13. 7 hi ts to N og 
m &8 gg paeente 6 icine No. 44. Economic Conditions in Nicaragua in 
‘ 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 14. Tax Reforms in Spain, 5 cents. No. 45. Economic Conditions in Bolivia in 1940, 
No. 15. Living and Office-Operating Costs in Trin- 5 cents. 
idad, British West Indies, 5 cents. No. 46. Trade of the United States with Cuba in 
No. 16. Economic Conditions in Guatemala in 1940, 5 cents. 
1940, 5 cents. No. 47. Trade of the United States with the 
No. 17. United States Trade with Canada in 1940, Union of South Africa, 1940, 5 cents. 
5 cents. it te No. 48. Trade of the United States with the Phil- 
No. 18. Economic Conditions in Brazil in 1940, ippine Islands in 1940, 5 cents. 
5 conte. ? : No. 49. Trade of the United States with Australia 
No. 19. Price Control in Germany—Policy and in 1960, 5 conte. 
Lhvesernae tg risa 3 No. 50. Trade of the United States with Venezuela 
No. 20. Living and Office-Operating Costs in in 1940, 5 cents. 
Puarte mio, $ conte. No. 51. Trade of the United States with Brazil in 
No. 21. Preparing Shipments to Peru, 5 cents. 1940, 5 cents. 
No. 22. pace «poy agama in the U.S. S. R. No. 52. China’s Economic Position in 1940, 5 
in , Scents. cents. 
No. 23. Canada: Temporary Admission of Motor No. 53. Trade of the United States and Mexico 
Vehicles, Outfits, and Personal Effects in 1940, 5 cents. 
of Nonresidents, 5 wane. No. 54. Economic Conditions in Costa Rica in 
No. 24. Foreign Trade of the United States with 1940, 5 cents. 
| the United Kingdom in 1900, 5 cents. No. 55. Economic Conditions in Argentina in 
No. 25. U. S. Trade with Latin American Repub- 1940, 5 cents. 
lics in 1940, 5 cents. No. 56. Trade of the United States with Colombia 
No. 26. Trade of the United States with Argentina in 1940, 5 cents. 
in 1940, 5 cents. No. 57. Trade of the United States with Chile in 
No. 27. Economic Conditions in Finland in 1940, 1940, 5 cents. 
5 cents. No. 58. Economic Conditions in British Malaya 
No. 28. Economic Conditions in Canada in 1940, During 1940, 5 cents. 
5 cents. No. 59. Economic Conditions in El Salvador in 
No. 29. Living and Office-Operating Costs in Co- 1940, 5 cents. 
lombia, 5 cents. No. 60. Economic Conditions in Honduras in 
No. 30. Economic Conditions in New Zealand 1940, 5 cents. 
During 1940 and Early 1941, 5 cents. No. 61. French Indochina’s Economic Position in 
No. 31. Economic Conditions in Turkey, Syria, 1940, 5 cents. 
and Iran in 1940 and Early 1941, 5 cents. No. 62. Highways in Latin America, 5 cents. 
No. 32. Economic Conditions in Switzerland in No. 63. Economic Conditions in Venezuela in 
1940 and Early 1941, 5 cents. 1940, 5 cents. 
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